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CATHOLIC LIFE IN HOLLAND* 


HENRY BOELAARS © 


HE old claim of Holland being a Protestant country has 

never been true in the sense that all or nearly all Dutchmen 

were ever Protestant. The Reformation was never carried 
out to the same radical’extent as in other countries, such as 
England, the Scandinavian countries and some parts of Germany, 
and certainly this claim is not true in modern times about the 
present territory which comprises the Netherlands. The number 
of Catholics in our country amounts, according to the census of 
1947, to 3,703,000, which is almost half a million more than in 
the 32 counties of Ireland. Our total population being 9,625,000, 
Catholics form 38.5% of our nation. 

You must not think, however, that the Netherlands present 
a homogeneous mixture of confessions. On a map showing the 
religious demography of our country three sections are clearly 
distinguishable: the three northern provinces, where Catholics 
are only a small minority (less then 10%); the six central 
provinces, where Catholics form a much less small minority 
(between 20 and 40%) and the two southern provinces, where 
90% of the population is Catholic. 

The ecclesiastical organisation of these 3} millions of 
Catholics is rather different from yours. Whereas you have 26 
bishops for 3} million souls, we have only five for a still higher 
number. 

In the two southern provinces there are three dioceses, 
Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch), Breda and Roermond, the rest 
of the country being divided between the archdiocese of Utrecht 
and the diocese of Haarlem. The three southern dioceses con- 
tain 51% of the Catholics, the two northern 49% of them. - 
Each of the dioceses has it own boys’ seminary and diocesan 
seminary. There are in our country about 1,700 religious houses 
with 46,000 religious men and women. 3,100 missionaries and 
2,450 females missionaries are labouring for the expansion of the 
Kingdom of God in the mission-fields of every continent. 

It has not always been like this. Catholicism in the Nether- 
lands has known its “ penal times,’’ viz. from 1572 till 1796. 
The first period of heavy persecution passed during the 17th 
century into times of toleration purchased by bribery and thus 
it remained during the whole of the 18th century. In 1796 under 
the influence of the ideas and of the soldiers of the French 
Revolution the Reformed Church was disestablished and all 


*Paper read at the Maynooth Union, 19th June, 1951. 
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religious denominations obtained equal freedom. A certain 
number of mediaeval churches returned to the lawful owners, 
the Catholics, and among them the finest Gothic cathedral of 
our country, that was restored to Catholic worship by no less 4 
person than Napoleon. 

However the liberty accorded to the Catholics by the letter 
of the constitution was far from being a complete reality. The 
government, consisting of Protestants, thwarted Catholic 
life in every possible way and the Protestants themselves did 
every thing to maintain their predominant position. Socially 
the large majority of Catholics belonged to the lower section 
of the middle class and the poorer peasantry. They were 
accustomed through more than two centuries of persecution and 
exclusion to having to play the underdog and lacked courage. 
There were no bishops—though every parish had its pope—no 
organisation of Catholic life in any sector and very few monas- 
teries. Up till the liberal constitution of 1848 development of 
Catholic life was impossible. The first fruits of this new con- 
stitution was the restoration of the Episcopal Hierarchy in 1853 
by Pope Pius IX. Utrecht, the old See of St. Willibrord, became 
the archiepiscopal see. In restoring this see the Pope spoke 
these historic words: “ I will show to all Europe that Catholicism 
in the Netherlands does not date from only yesterday.” St. 
Willibrord, an Anglo-Saxon Benedictine monk, the apostle of the 
Netherlands at the end of the 7th century, was the first bishop 
of Utrecht. And through him the beginnings of Christianity in 
our country are indebted to Ireland. For our Breviary tells us 
that before setting out on his apostolic career, St. Willibrord 
“longing for a stricter life and for the holy task of a preacher 
went to Ireland with the permission of his abbot in virum per- 
fectum formandus, to be formed to a perfect man. And there he 
was educated by excellent masters of religion and sacred science 
to be a teacher of many nations.” So the Christianity of your 
golden age has helped to bestow on our people the greatest gift . 
one nation can give to another, viz. the Gospel of Christ. 

When in 1853 the bishops took over the direction of 
Catholic activity, the ground had been prepared by a number 
of prominent laymen, who had taught our Catholics to throw off 
their almost hereditary shyness and to take up their duties 
towards Church and Nation. 

When the Church in the Netherlands, now almost a hundred 
years ago had acquired actual freedom and had established the 
normal ecclesiastical organisation, she began to face the problem 
which the Church now has to face all over the world, not only of 
being a Noah’s ark to protect her children from the evils and 
dangers of this world, but also of applying the principles of the 
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Gospel to all aspects of life in the concrete circumstances of a 

icular time and a particular nation in order to build up a 
Christian society. 

The solution of this problem and the fulfilling of this task 
in a country with a religiously mixed population can be striven 
after in several different ways. If the Catholics form a small 
minority it is obvious that in the domain of the Press, of social 
and cultural life and of politics they will join different groups, 
so long as these are not as a whole contrary to their Catholic 
convictions. They will try to introduce their principles as far 
as possible into the neutral organisations, while they attempt to 
keep in their own hands the instruction and education of their 
own Catholic youth. This same method could be followed in a 
country where Catholics form a less weak minority and this is in 
fact done in some countries. We in the Netherlands, although a 
minority, followed another course. Our leaders planned to 
organise for our Catholics a wholly Catholic milieu of life imbued 
with a completely Catholic spirit. In more or less complete 
isolation we built up a system of Catholic organisation embracing 
almost every aspect of human life. In this way we tried to create 
a strongly unified Catholic section of our population, in every 
respect equal to the non-Catholic part and able to meet the. 
others on equal terms in every sphere of our national life, so as 
to assure powerful backing for Catholic principles in the evolu- 
tion of our country. 

In this address I should like to explain to you: 


How the Catholics in Holland contrived to reach this unity 
a8 @ group and this equality of equipment with the other 
groups; 

How the apostolic spirit developed in this united group; 
How the Catholic section of the Dutch people faces the 
present day pastoral problems of our country. 


UNITY AND EQUALITY 


Unity as a group and equality of equipment with the 
other groups, two requisites for us, Catholics of the Netherlands, 
in order to become able to realise the task of rechristianizing 
present-day society, are the necessary complements of one 
another. For only by uniting could we reach the level required 
to become capable of influencing others, because in the beginning 
of the last century the Catholics could apply themselves the words 
of St. Paul: “‘ There were not many wise according to the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble ” (1 Cor. 1 : 26). The first to 
see this clearly was a Catholic layman, Joachim-George Le Sage 
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social organisations, because it is primarily on these that the 
Catholic milieu for which we have been striving is built. 

Nobody will be surprised that the first social unions to be 
founded among our Catholics were trades-unions of working men 
whose first aim was the defence of their economic interests on 
the labour market. The socialists and liberals were almost 
twenty years ahead of us, the Protestants just a few. In 1888 
the first Catholic trades-union was founded and to safeguard the 
religious interests of the members in their social struggle the 
bishops soon assigned a priest to every section of these organisa- 
tions as their ‘“ spiritual adviser,” as the title ran. After the 
appearance of Rerum Novarum in 1891 the organisation-work 
was pushed ahead under the dynamic influence of social priests 
like Alphonse Ariens, Schaepman, Poels and many others, 
supported by the bishops. After lively discussions about the 
mixing of creeds in the trades-unions, which required episcopal 
intervention in 1903, 1905 and 1911, the social organisations 
adopted as a general practice (and with very few exceptions) the 
confessional character. 

In the meantime however a larger and deeper conception 
of social organisation had been proposed and promoted by a 
Catholic layman, Henry Hermans. His ideas were developed 
and supported by the great Dr. Poels, the foremost leader in 
Catholic social action till the second world war. I refer to the 
form of organisation which we call standsorganisatie. 

These unions embrace in their different branches of activity 
all the ends of Catholic social action: the defence of the economic 
interests of the members, as well as their cultural development, 
their health as well as their religious and moral interests.  —s 

Based. on these principles “estate ’’-unions have been 
founded for the workers, for the Catholic peasantry, for the 
Catholic middle-class (independent and working middle-class), 
for the employers and the other leading classes. Each of these 
unions is the mother-organisation of a number of trades-unions 
and of junior-organisations for the Young Ohristian Workers, 
Young Ohristian Peasantry,! etc., while at the same time of 
various other institutions in many domains. So e.g. our Catholic 
Workers Movement? (K.A.B.) promotes the religious and moral 


1'Young’ Christian Workers (K.A.J.) 45,000 members; Young 
Christian Peasantry 25,000; Young Christian Middle-Class 4,500 ; 
Catholic Students’ Societies 4,500; Young Christian Employers 400. 
_, ?On December Sst, 1950, 311,000 members, 24 groups of trades 
ion. Cfr. Regards sur le K.A-B. 


ouvement ouvrier catholique). Utrecht, Address van 
atbeid, Oudenoord 12, Utrecht. 
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ten Broek, a convert, who was born in the same year (1775) and 
died in the same year (1847) as his great model, Daniel O’Connell, 
He was inspired by the example of the Irish and their great 
leader. And here again our Catholicism owes a great debt to 
yours. In pamphlets and in periodicals he awakened our 
Catholics by pointing to the Irish. Like O’Connell he propagated 
among his fellow-Catholics the idea of association and like 
O’Connell’s Catholic Association was his Katholieke Maat- 
schappij, also dissolved by the government. During his life all 
his attempts ended in failure, but the idea made headway and 
the Catholic generation of the second half of the 19th century 
understood that in a democratic country association is a first 
necessity of life. And still more so in a country with a mixed 
population is organisation the only means of exerting influence 
and adding force to ideas and claims. Our Catholic people 
realizes this and it has been one of the merits of our clergy, 
headed by our bishops, during the century in which we had to 
fight for our emancipation, to make our Catholic people organisa- 
tion-minded. 


Clearly I have to make some selection in the matter of 
this address. It would be impossible to explain fully the organ- 
isation of all the departments of Catholic life in Holland. I am 
obliged to pass over the ecclesiastical organisation, parochial 
life, the liturgical movement in our parishes, interesting as these - 
might be. The long and heroic struggle for the liberty and 
equality of our schools and the steady growth of our cultural 
emancipation, crowned by the foundation of a catholic univ- 
ersity—last month the foundation stone was laid of the building 
for the medical faculty and the first professors of that faculty 
were appointed—would easily form the subject of another 
lecture. About the labours entailed in setting up a Catholic 
press? and the building up of our political unity by a great 
leader like Dr. Schaepman (1844-1903) a Catholic layman would 
be a more suitable lecturer than I. 


But now I should like to focus your attention on what we 
call “the organisations” par excellence, viz., the Catholic 


1In the university students and graduates sector Catholics are 
not yet on the same level with non-Catholics. 
Catholics with 38% of the population account for 25% of univ. studs. 
Prots. 2% ” » 46% ” ” 
No creed 17% 99 «99 9° 28% 

2 Our Catholic press is now responsible for 37 Catholic daily papers 
and many weeklies, 59 periodicals on education and instruction, 42 on 
science and culture, 73 representing social and political oe 
and 110 on religious subjects. 
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ragesimo Anno that the true aims of the papal teachings were 
most perfectly realised in these organisations in Holland. 
Although the ideal of the “ four-pillar-society,” consisting of the 
“ estates ’’ of workers, peasants, middle-class and employers has 
not yet been reached, the present organisation is sufficient to 
bring about a well-united structure in our Catholic population 
enabling them to exert a strong influence in the country for 
maintaining and urging Christian principles of social life. 


THE GROWTH OF THE INTERIOR AND APOSTOLIC SPIRIT 


We have spoken of the organisation of our Catholics as it 
grew from about 1890 till 1940. The German invasion in May of 
that year and the subsequent Nazi tyrrany paralyzed all or- 
ganised Catholic life. The bishops headed by the redoubtable 
Archbishop, John de Jong (Cardinal since 1946), gave the lead to 
our Catholics in the defence of our organisations. Although 
suppressed by the Germans in 1941 they were kept alive “‘ under- 
ground ” and within a very short time after the liberation of our 
country the whole apparatus was again in operation and pursued 
its activity with the same vigour as before the war. The internal 
organisation continued to be perfected and the collaboration 
between the “ four pillars” became more regular and efficient. 

Nevertheless there is a difference. The “ estate ’-unions 
are now recognised elements of Catholic life in the country. But 
gratifying though this is, it carries with it the danger of develop- 
ing a certain rigidity, of becoming “ official ” There is yet another 
danger, viz. that of the activity being monopolized by, and within, 
the organisations, so as not to admit fresh ones outside of these. 
The complaint of over-organisation sometimes heard is not 
wholly unfounded. However, because Dutchmen possess a 
notable degree of individualism and a lively spirit of initiative, 
hew movements manage to push their way in for all that. 

Another problem caused by the flourishing of our organisa- 
tions is that our clergy is too much taken up with occupations, 
which, while useful in themselves and having indirectly a pas- 
toral value, are not directly apostolic, being strictly of the nature 
of welfare-work. We must however remember that the work of 
promoting the welfare of groups that belong to the tenuiores, as 
our present Pope calls them, is part of the task of the Church. 
For the practice of charity towards one’s neighbour is a necessary 
and essential manifestation of living Christianity and an integral 
odes the mission of the Church. Now charity to one’s neigh- 

in our times consists to a large extent in helping the socially 
weak by encouragement and counsel to acquire and maintain the 
place in society to which they have a right. At the same time it 
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and intellectual uplift of the workers through courses on religion, 
social economy, history, through retreats and evening-schools, 
while also promoting hygienic welfare by resthouses for mothers, 
a perfect sanatorium for tuberculosis patients, sick funds; it also 
gives legal assistance, social insurance, etc. A cultural service 
promotes among the members plays, singing, music and films, 
popular libraries and excursions, while a fund has been formed 
to help sons of Catholic workers in their studies for the priesthood. 

The Association for the Catholic Peasantry,) promoted by 
Fr. G. v. d. Elzen, O.Praem, called the “‘ white general of the 
peasants,” includes besides the institutions for promoting the 
religious and moral interests: co-operative banks, mutual farm- 
rent insurance, co-operative societies for the purchase of arti- 
ficial manure, fodder, etc., co-operative marketing of dairy- 
produce, eggs, etc., co-operative factories for the slaughtering of 
cattle for the export of meat, schools for young farmers and for 
farmers’ daughters, etc. It may be worth mentioning that in the 
Catholic part of the country, where the Catholic organisation is 
the only existing one, Protestant peasants are received as 
guest-members.”’ 

In a similar way the “ estate ’-unions for the independent 
middle-class, for the middle-class workers, for the employers 
and for the other leading classes (doctors, lawyers, mayors, etc.)? 
embrace by means of suitable institutions the different aspects 
of life of their members to enable them to live in a milieu imbued 
with a completely Catholic spirit. In other words our workers, 
peasants, etc. are not primarily organised in terms of their 
economic function, but as members of society, occupying 4 
distinctive place in the social structure of the people. And their 
whole life, economic, cultural and social, has been integrated in 
a religious setting, thanks to the idea of the “ estate ’’-union. 
For this reason these unions have been highly recommended by 
Pope Pius XI in the encyclical Divini Redemptoris and again 
by the present Pope in a letter of Cardinal Maglione on the 
occasion of the French social week at Bordeaux in 1939 and 
recently in a short address spoken in Dutch to our organisations 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 60th anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum at Rotterdam on May: 26th. O. v. Nell 
Breuning asserts in his authoritative commentary on Quad 


1Founded in 1896, 74,000 members. Address: Secretariat 
K.N.B.T.B., Badhuis weg 91,’s Gravenhage. 

2 Catholic association of the middle-class, founded in 1915, has 
45,000 members, 36 trades-unions. The union for middle-class workers, 
founded in 1933 and the union for the leading classes, founded in 1935 
‘en + The union for Catholic employers, founded in 1915, 
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ceived in Holland as a new organisation alongside the others 
but as @ movement intended to deepen and strengthen 
the religious and moral formation of our Catholics. It 
collaborates with the existing estate’’-unions and their 
junior-organisations in the elaboration of each year’s pro- 
gramme of religious and moral information and action. 
It organises discussion-groups of Catholics of the same 
profession: barristers, solicitors, mayors, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, dancing-teachers, hotel-keepers, etc. to deal with the 
problems of how to conduct their professions on Christian lines. 
A similar activity is displayed by Catholic Action groups in the 
larger enterprises. Only recently the Legion of Mary, this 
wonderful form of Catholic Action animated by intense spiritual 
life, made its appearance in our country and in conformity with 
its own particular character is growing steadily and without 
undue fuss. The most difficult tasks of the lay-apostolate are 
entrusted to its praesidia. Here again our Catholicism is greatly 
indebted to yours. 

Other movements aiming at the deepening of the Catholic 
spirit came into being: The “ Association without name,’’ whose 
first aim is to promote relations full of Christian charity between 
man and man in every walk of life; the movement called: ‘‘ This 
is the way to live,” trying to inspire in the young men and women 
the conviction that only that life is worth living which is lived in 
the Faith and up to the standards of the Faith; the family- 
movement, which is inspired by the ideals of the French Anneau-d’ 
or movement, or by the American Cana-conferences and affords 
spiritual aid to married people in their conjugal life and in their 
educational duties. Older organisations were revitalized by 
these new movements and notably our religious unions, marian 
congregations, Third Orders and Holy Family are trying to revise 
their activities and methods. 

Although it is difficult to tell which of these rapidly growing 
and loosely-organised movements will prove solid and lasting 
forms of Catholic organisation, we are justified in considering 
this blossoming of fresh life as awakened by the Holy Ghost. 
The eucharistic, marian and liturgical tendencies, which have 
been fostered for years; the enclosed retreats in our 12 retreat- 
houses,! several of which have been functioning for more than 40 
years; the prayers of 47 convents of contemplative nuns and in 
addition the Apostolate of the Sick, counting many thousands of 
members, have, we may safely suppose, each played its part 
in this flourishing of real Catholic life in our country. A few 


1In 1949 more than 31,000 men and women made an enclosed 
retreat in one of these houses. . 
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is a form of indirect pastoral care which exercises great influence 
in showing the people that the Church is interested in their 
temporal welfare. These are the reasons why Leo XIII, Pius XT 
and Pius XII stress the task of the Church and of her priests in 
social activities. If our clergy as a whole has remained near to 
our Catholic people, it is because they have given a strong and 
steady support to the social organisations. The problem arising 
from the too great occupation of the clergy with social work does 
not exist in rural parishes, where the number of organisations is 
very limited. Nor is it very pressing in the large towns and in the 
industrial areas, because there specialized priests are entrusted 
with the social work. Those most affected are the priests in 
smaller towns, where the parochial clergy is obliged to add social 
work to its pastoral activity. But even here the difficulties are 
decreasing, because more and more lay people are becoming 
capable of leading and controlling their social organisations. 

But perhaps I have dwelt too long on this clerical aspect of 
our organisations, whereas I was to speak about the interior of 
our Catholic life. There is no need to stress that the interior 
spirit and deep Christian conviction were not wanting in pre-war 
times. Many of the prominent social workers, priests and laymen, 
were something more than ordinary Christians. But it is none 
the less striking that there is in the post-war Catholic spirit of 
both the adults and the youth a genuine tendency to a profounder 
practice of the Catholic faith. It is most impressive to discover 
how intensely lay people are interested in the various pastoral 
problems, in the spiritual life and even in Oatholic theology. 
This leads sometimes to criticism of the existing organisations 
or of pastoral methods and the activity of the clergy. Some 
priests are inclined to think these criticisms are sufficiently dealt 
with by calling these lay people liberals and by telling them to 
mind their own affairs. But as I see it this does not do adequate 
justice to the good intention of most of these critics, although 
their manner of expression sometimes lacks tact and moderation. 
As far as I can judge no serious opposition between laity and 
clergy is forming. On the contrary the notion that the Mystical 
Body of Christ is one and that all its members have respon- 
sibilities towards one another is increasing and will surely become 
a mighty source of activity for the cause of Christ and His Church. 
The periodical The New Man (De niewwe mens) is leading the 
way in this movement, while a book published by priests and 
laymen in collaboration, entitled Pastoral Anwieties (Onrust in 
de zielzorg) is an important although not mature fruit of it. 


It is impossible to enter into many details about the move- 
ments in our Catholic life after the second world war. Therefore 
@ few short remarks only. Oatholic Action was not con- 
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REPORTS ON THE EASTER VIGIL 
I. 


SEAN KENNY 


HE Holy Hour and Midnight Mass on the eve of 1951 had 
been attended with such devotion in Mullingar that the 
announcement of the holding of the Easter Vigil was 

received by the priests there with something like enthusiasm. The 
new Ordo Sabbati Sancti was read and re-read. It seemed the 
perfect conclusion of the Holy Week ceremonies. The symbolism 
was unmistakable—the triumph of Christ over sin and death; 
new life offered to men as freely as the waters flow to the four 
corners of earth. 


Would the people understand ? For at least an hour they 
would feel as if they were strangers in the church. Even the 
missal-users would wonder. Someone suggested a commentator, 
@ priest who would describe the ceremony and help the people 
to join in the prayers and capture the spirit of the liturgy. That 
would be fine, but confessions might run on until 10.30 or even 
later and the vigil should begin at about 11 p.m. Why not hear 
confessions after devotions on Good Friday evening? That 
would relieve the crowding on Holy Saturday. Yes, that was a 
good idea. Would there be the danger of abuses—people inclined 
to “celebrate ’’ the passing of Lent? Their orderly conduct 
and devotion on New Year’s Eve removed that doubt. So it 
was settled that the “‘ truly blessed night ” showed be night as 
the Holy Father had suggested. 

With some little difficulty we procured a copy of the Ordo 
Sabbati Sancti as issued ex typis polyglottis Vaticanis and our 
Master of Ceremonies set to work. Everything was carefully 
planned, down to the little stylus with which the paschal candle 
should be incised. His Mass-servers had more than the usual 
drilling. The sacred ministers and chanters were taken to his 
room for many long sessions. During Holy Week it was not easy 
to lay hands on the new Ordo. If you did not hear the strains 
of the Exultet or of the litanies or of the preface you took it 
for granted that the M.C. had the book. Such was the en- 
thusiastic “‘ weleome home” prepared for the “ mother of all 
the Holy Vigils.”’ 

In between times on Good Friday finishing touches were 
put to the ceremonies, and—just to make sure—the Mass-servers 
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statistical data may illustrate this. A Gallup-poll held in 1947 
among Catholics above 18 years of age shows that 31% of them 
went to church more than once a week and 11% went every day. 
A statistical study of the number of holy communions shows 
that in 1946 the average per Catholic above 7 years of age was 
about 44, while in Germany, the only country with which con- 
parison was possible, the average was 20. 

The solid external social structure, about which I spoke in 
the first part of my lecture, is thus supported, as far as one may 
judge, by a profound interior spirit of union with Christ, with 
His Church and with all fellow-men. 


To be Concluded 


HENRY BOELAARS 
Redemptoristenhaus, 
Wittem, 
Timberg, 
The Netherlands. 


ScoTTIsH TRADITIONS oF St. 


Amongst Gaelic hymns to St. Brigid which were 
current in the Scottish Highlands was one called the 
Genealogy of Bride. Great efficacy was attached in the 
popular mind to the Genealogy. “Other hymns to Bride 
were,” says Alexander Carmichael, “ sung on her festival, 
but nothing now remains except the names and fragments 
of the words. The names are curious and suggestive, as 
Ora Bhride, Prayer of Bride, Lorig Bhride, Staff of 
Bride, Luireach Bhride, Lorica of Bride, Lorig Bhride, 
Mantle of Bride, Brot Bhride, Corslet of Bride, and others. 


—Alexander Carmichael : Carmina Gadelica, 1, p. 164. 
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had a practice on Holy Saturday morning. At 10.30 p.m. 
every seat in the Oathedral was filled. At a quarter to 
eleven the commentator gave a short account of the 
history and meaning of the Vigil. At eleven o’clock the pro- 
cession of servers, clergy and ministers went to the Cathedral 
porch. All was in darkness. The liturgy of Good Friday was still 
fresh in our minds. The Lord had died. No one knew it better 
than the people. Their tabernacle was still empty. Silence was 
broken only by the murmur from the porch and the clink of the 
thurible. With startling suddenness the Lumen Christi of the 
deacon aroused them as from a reverie. The solitary candle flame 
seemed singularly bright in the surrounding darkness. Christ 
was risen, the Light of the world. The celebrant’s candle was 
now lighted and the procession moved towards the altar. Lwmen 
Christi sang the deacon with more insistence. The candles of 
the clergy were lighted. Louder still and higher the deacon 
announced the Light that should illumine every man coming 
into the world. The candles of the Mass-servers were lighted. 
It had been decided beforehand against giving candles to the 
entire congregation. We were sorry afterwards, having seen the 
beauty of the symbolism. 


During the very short interval between the last Lwmen 
Christi and the Praeconium Paschale the commentator briefly 
outlined the theme of the Haultet. Already caught up by the 
symbolism of the light, the congregation listened with great 
attention to the steady voice of the deacon. Most of them did 
not follow the words from a missal, but that they got some part 
of the beauty, there is no doubt, so still they stood for the chant. 


The Lessons: The commentator had time to say a word 
about each lesson, letting the people see God’s plan for the 
regeneration of the human race. 


The Litanies : In recalling the ceremonies of Holy Saturday 
night most people mentioned how impressed they were by the 
Ecultet and by the litanies. The chanters held a good steady 
rhythm and the invocations rose and fell with great solemnity. f 
Before they began the commentator said a word about the place 
of the Litanies in the ceremony. 


The Commentator: While it seems necessary to have 4 
commentator to help the people it would be a mistake, we are 
told, if he did more than try to convey the spirit of the liturgy. 
The mere reading of a translation of the Latin will come betwee 
the people and the ministers at the altar, as well as being i 
tolerably wearisome. To read a translation of the Ewultet or o 
the litanies while they are being chanted would seem to spl 
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the whole ceremony. Many people will have missals and for 
these and for all others a commentator can underline the spiritual 
content of the various rites. 


The Blessing of the Font: This took place in the sanctuary 
and was followed with great interest. A brief explanation was 
given as the chanters were going back to their stalls and while 
the celebrant was preparing to begin. One sentence was sufficient 
to explain such actions as dividing the water, the insertion of the 
candle, the infusion of chrism. 


The Renewal of Baptismal Vows: This was conducted in the 
vernacular as permitted by the rubrics. Quietly and earnestly 
the people responded, realising that they had been buried with 
Christ and had risen with Him to walk in newness of life. 

At the conclusion of the litanies, Mass commenced. The 
transition from darkness to- light was now complete. With 
white vestments, bells ringing, pealing organ and alleluias, we 
prepared to offer the Paschal Lamb. Four priests assisted in 
giving Holy Communion to the great congregation. Twenty 
minutes after Mass the streets were deserted; all had returned to 
their homes. There were no abuses. The people loved every 
minute of the ceremony and profited from it. The priests, indeed, 
were very tired but they had good reason to feel content at 
seeing their labours brought to so happy a conclusion. 

SEAN KENNY 
St. Patrick’s, 
Navan. 


II. 


THomMAs Foy 


N a footnote to Dr. Long’s interesting article on the Easter 

I Vigil in the December issue of The Furrow, the Editor has 

suggested a discussion of pastoral aspects of the ceremony. 

As the full ceremonies of the Easter Vigil were carried out in 

the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Sligo, a short 
account of them may be of interest to readers. 

Some days before the ceremony was due to take place the 
hew regulations governing it were translated and typed 
summaries were given to the priests who were to take part. 
The ceremonies were carried out exactly as suggested by the 
rubrics: matins and lauds, thérefore, were not anticipated in 
choir on the previous evening but were said in choir on 
Saturday morning. 

At eleven o’clock on Saturday night the celebrant, Most 
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Rev. Dr. Hanly, vested in violet cope; and his assistants walked 
in processional order from the sacristy to the door of the Cathe- 
dral. There, standing inside the door so that the ceremony 
might be seen by the people, the bishop blessed the new fire, 
Immediately afterwards he blessed the Paschal Candle and 
inserted grains of incense at the extremities of the cross which 
he traced in the candle with a stylus. Over the cross he traced 
the Greek letter alpha and underneath the cross the letter 
omega. Between the arms of the cross the bishop traced the 
four digits of the current year, 1951. (The outlines of the cross, 
letters and digits had already been painted a vivid colour, so 
that the figures could be more easily seen by the faithful). 

The Paschal Candle was then lighted by the celebrant 
and all the other lights of the church were extinguished. In 
the semi-darkness a procession was formed and the bishop 
and assistants moved slowly towards the altar. During the 
procession the Lumen Christi was sung three times, and after 
the third singing the candles which the faithful carried in their 
hands were lighted from the blessed candle. All the other lights 
of the Cathedral were then turned on. 

In the sanctuary the Hrultet was sung by the deacon, the 
four prophecies indicated in the rubrics were recited by the 
celebrant, the litany of the Saints was sung (but the invocations 
were not doubled). Once again a procession was formed, and the 
bishop and his assistants went to the baptistry for the ceremony 
of the blessing of the font. When the ceremony was finished all 
returned in silence to the sanctuary and the bishop ascended 
the pulpit for the impressive ceremony of the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows. Before the renewal he made the required announce- 
ment in the vernacular: “ On this holy night .. . our holy Mother 
the Church keeps vigil in loving gratitude . . . we should walk 
in newness of life, no longer slaves to sin . . . we should renew 
our baptismal promises ... and promise to serve God faithfully 
in the Catholic Church.” Then the required questions were 
asked: 

“Do you renounce Satan ? ” 

With one voice the faithful answered: “‘ We renounce him.” 

“Do you believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
Heaven and earth ? ” 

Again with one voice the reply came: “‘ We do believe.” 

To every one of the many questions asked the replies came 
unhesitatingly and with obvious sincerity. 

After the renewal of vows the litany of the Saints was 
concluded and the bishop and his assistants returned to the 
sacristy to vest for Midnight Mass. 

From every point of view the ceremony of the Easter 
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Vigil in Sligo was a success. The Cathedral was crowded and the 
faithful obviously followed the ceremony with interest and 
devotion. The significance of the various parts of the ceremony 
had been previously explained to the people by the Administrator 
and curates, and a detailed description of the ceremony of the 
renewal of baptismal vows had also been given. There was, 
however, no commentary during the actual ceremony. 

Stewards had been appointed to direct the faithful to their 
places, and they performed their duties in a quiet, but efficient 
manner. Even during the distribution of Holy Communion (and 
almost every person in the Cathedral received Holy Communion) 
there was no confusion as every detail had been planned before- 
hand. 
The ceremony ended about 1.30 a.m., and while it was very 
tiring for all who took part, it was, nevertheless, a fitting close 
to the penitential period of Lent. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the carrying out of the fuil ceremonies in parish churches 
in Ireland would be very trying for any celebrant who has to 
say a second Mass on Easter Sunday morning, either in the 
parish church or in a chapel of ease. 

THoMAS Foy 
Summerhill College, 


Sligo. 


A Manx Custom 


In the Isle of Man the ceremony of welcoming St. 
Brigid on the Eve of her Feast was similar to the one 
which is still customary in parts of Donegal. “ An old 
custom on this day was to gather rushes, and standing 
with them on the threshold, to invite St. Brigid to come 
and lodge there that night, saying, Brede, Brede, tar gys 
my hie, tar gys thie ayms noght... ‘ Bridget , Bridget, 
come to my house, come to my house to-night. Open 
the door to Bridget, and let Bridget come in.’ ”’ 


—A. W. Moore: Folklore of the Isle of Man, p. 106. 


: 
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Scholastic Philosophy,” Dr. Coffey believed tremendously in 
the power of the penny booklet and was indefatigable in his zeal 
for this form of apostolate. He was too wise a strategist to think 
wars can be won by H-bombs alone. 

The recent publication of a new series of booklets by the 
English Catholic Truth Society under the editorship of the 
Rev. John C. Heenan, C.M.S., now Bishop of Leeds, prompts 
the question : What is the ideal C.T.S. pamphlet ? Dr. Heenan’s 
booklets, the Torch series, are only half the size of the ordinary 
C.T.S. publication and their titles indicate the fundamental 
nature of the truths dealt with in them: “Sin”; “ The 
Redeemer ” ; “‘ The Church and Politics ” ; ‘‘ Why Religion ? ” ; 
“Why Marry?” ; “‘ Why Evil?” The covers are as cleverly 
simple as a good advertisement should be and lead one to expect 
a@ nice blend of humour and argument in what lies within. 
The person curious enough to probe further is not disappointed, 
for the text is not only easily digested but so palatable that it 
creates a healthy hunger for more; the argument shows sym- - 
pathy for the other person’s point of view, is expressed clearly, 
cleverly and in a congenial, popular idiom and indicates the 
humanity as well as the sanity of Catholic doctrine. The series 
as a whole seems designed to jolt the agnostic and the atheist 
out of their indifference to religion and to make the hedonist 
realise the need for some higher ethic than self-gratification 
and the pleasure of the moment. 


In the present context, the Torch booklets indicate that 
the perfect pamphlet is even more than a delicate blend of 
various ingredients. In culinary metaphor the ideal booklet is 
more a family dish than part of a table d’hote. It is not correct 
to visualise a booklet as aimed simply at ‘a maii in a street,” 
as if one should write always for the lowest common denominator 
of religious humanity. The Torch booklets are powerfully 
potent within the range of their own specialised public. That is 
the result of the psychology of the times. If a writer is clear 
about who will read his work, then he can perhaps decide how 
best to express himself. The popular journals realise this and 
have sections devoted to the different interests of the various 
reading groups: men; women; adults; teen-agers; children ; 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE 
PAMPHLET 


WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 


FEW months ago I had the unexpected pleasure of attending 

a praesidium meeting of the Legion of Mary in the Russian 

sector of Vienna. Afterwards I remained a long time in 
discussion with the members, one of whom, a young man, a 
Doctor in Economics, seemed most anxious to discover the 
mystik, the secret of the vitality, in Irish Catholicism and led 
the conversation over a very wide range of subjects. When he 
asked me about what is being done here for the conversion of 
non-Catholics and to combat the menace of Communism, I 
mentioned among other things the work of the Irish Catholic 
Truth Society and other similar groups engaged in the “ Apos- 
tolate of the Pamphlet ”’ and I remember most vividly how 
impressed he and his friends were when I told of the way the 
Legion of Mary makes use here of this kind of religious literature 
in house to house and hospital visitation and of the book-barrows 
by which the Legion has brought the Word of God into the 
market-place. Literature and methods of this kind, he thought, 
must be most efficacious in winning back to the Faith the multi- 
tudes whom a bitter acquaintance with Marxism and other forms 
of modern materialism had left sadly disillusioned and plunged 
in pessimism. For many reasons, such booklets were practically 
unobtainable in Vienna. 

It is now a little over fifty years since the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland came into existence. The record of its 
achievements in that time is a wonderful justification of the 
foresight of its founders and of the efficiency of those who have 
guided its destinies. It is singularly significant that during this 
time the Society should have found one of its greatest supporters 
in the late Dr. Peter Coffey, Maynooth’s most eminent philos- 
opher. Contrary to what his student auditors might have 
imagined when confronted with the ponderous tomes into 
which, as he used to say, he had “ compressed the elements of 
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power is still astonishingly high, for in the period from 1st March 
to 31st December, 1950 its sales were : 

Booklets—1,038,418 

Newspapers and periodicals—695,512 
and it should be remembered that it is not by any means the © 
only society engaged in Ireland in the apostolate of the pamphlet. 

The audience that heard the fine paper, “‘ The First Fifty 
Years,” that Rev. P. J. Corish, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, read at the Golden 
Jubilee celebrations of the Society in June, 1949 (and which was 
afterwards published in the commemorative Golden Jubilee 
Record of the Society) will remember a very significant fact of 
history which did not escape his attention. The proximate 
cause of the foundation of the Irish Catholic Truth Society was 
a paper read to the Maynooth Union on 20th June, 1899, by 
Rev. Dr. Michael O’Riordan, of Limerick diocese, in which 
having elaborated the need for “a supply of reading at once 
suitable and attractive” he tentatively suggested that the 
existing English Catholic Truth Society should cater also for 
Ireland’s needs by publishing special booklets for Irish readers, 
for, he said, Ireland’s surest defence against the current paganism 
lay in a liwier realisation of her Catholic heritage. When, how- 
ever, the Bishop of Waterford presented Dr. O’Riordan’s 
conclusions in practical terms for acceptance by the distinguished 
company present, he proposed something much more radical : 
firstly, that a Catholic Truth Society be set up (in Ireland) and, 
secondly, that it be not a “ Branch” of the English Catholic Truth 
Society, but a distinct Irish Catholic Truth Society . . . and in 
all this he was immediately supported by no less a personage 
than His Eminence Cardinal Logue and all his proposals were 
accepted. . 

I venture to emphasise this because I notice with dismay 
aud ‘shame in the catalogue of the Irish Catholic Truth Society 
that the list of borrowings from abroad—that is, re-issues here 
of booklets written, say, by Americans or Australians for their 
own fellow-countrymen—is very considerably on the increase 
aud not in the way of cultural uplift. I do not say or imply that 
we should not borrow from abroad—the Irish Catholic Truth 
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sporting fans; financiers, etc. Hence the pamphleteer, too, 
writes best when he addresses himself not to the mountain of 
literate inankind but to some one or other stratum in it. 


Obviously, if a group like the Catholic Truth Society were 
to limit itself to publications like the Torch series it would 
contradict its claim to catholicity. It exists not only for the 
_ presentation of basic religion in non-technical terms, but, as 
far as possible, to bring the universe of religious truth within 
the vision of all men of good-will. Booklets like the following 
publications of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, “‘ Mysticism 
in Everyday Life ”’ by the late Professor John Howley, “ Catholic 
Education—Its Function and Scope ” by Most Rev. Dr. McQuaid 
and ‘“ The Liturgical Year ”’ by Rev. D. Long, come as properly 
within the scope of its crusade as do those others like “ Love’s 
All That Matters” and ‘“‘ What To Do on a Date,” by Rev. 
D. A. Lord, 8.J., or “ Blessed Martin de Porres,” by Rev. 
M. H. Gaffney, O.P., which are “ sure-fire money-spinners ” by 
reason of the general interest in their subject matter. But it 
would be very unfair to regard things that are only ancillary to 
religion as coming within the direct purpose of such societies. 
I would be the last to criticise any movement for the revival of 
our national language, but I do not regard as fair the adverse 
and indeed caustic comments I have sometimes heard levelled 
against the Irish Catholic Truth Society for its alleged “ failure ” 
to publish more pamphlets in Irish. National or religious 
“‘ window-dressing,” the pretence that is only auto-suggestion 
on the grand scale, the anxiety to deny critics the pleasure of 
taunting us with being reactionary, does not, to my mind, 
justify ‘“‘ freezing ’’ the assets of a religious pamphlet company, 
sinking the limited funds in booklets in Irish, that either will 
not sell at all or are not calculated to convey a given religious 
truth with the same clarity and the same apologetic efficiency 
and to as vast a public as if the same booklets were published 
in English. 
Over fifty years ago, the Irish Catholic Truth Society 
disposed of the wonderful total of a quarter of a million pamphlets 
in the first three months after it began publishing. Its selling 
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Society has a proud tradition in that line in the fine translations 
from German, French and Italian that have at different times 
graced its catalogue—but there is a danger that, because the 
rack-inders report satisfactory sales in booklets re-published 
here from abroad, Irish writers may leave it to outsiders, whose 
knowledge of religion and whose literary skill may be superb, 
but who write against a cultural background and for a class of 
reader as remote from conditions here as Hollywood is from 
Croagh Patrick, to fight the battle of the booklet in Ireland. 


All Hallows College, WiLuiAM P. O’KEEFFE 
Dublin. 33: 


St. MANTLE 


On St. Bridget’s Eve the usual Irish dinner consists 
of bruitins, or mashed potatoes, in a wooden dish placed 
on the table . . . A hole for the butter is made in the centre 
of the bruitins and, the butter being placed therein, 
the hole is covered over with the hot bruitins scooped out 
in making it. The members of the family are seated around 
the dish. ... While the butter is melting the oldest woman 
in the house goes outside to‘ fetch in ”’ the brait Bhrighide, 
or St. Bridget’s mantle, a rag of any kind of cloth placed 
on a bush outside some days previously. The old woman 
having procured the brait, comes to the door and says three 
times in Irish : “‘ Go ye on your knees, and close ye your 
eyes, and let Blessed Bridget in.” Those within comply 
with the request, and on the third repetition they cry out 
simultaneously : ‘ Come in, come in, and welcome.” 
The brait is then carried +a triumphantly by the old woman, 
and a piece of it is given to each member of the family. 

The foregoing is no hearsay description. I had the 
good luck to form one of a dinner party—years ago when a 
mere lad—at which the remarkable ceremony was gone 
through, and, although I have never since been present at 
a similar one, the impression which it produced. upon my 
mind, so solemn, so beautiful, so mysterious i was, 18 still 
fresh and vivid. 


—Daniel danendia Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland, 
pp. 11-12. 


MENTAL PRAYER 
AUGUSTINE DOYLE 


ITATION is not mental prayer, just as cooking food is 
not eating it. By meditation, an appropriate time 
for which is spiritual reading, we carefully gather the 

fruit, make it into jam and store it in the cupboard for use. Or 
we go shopping, examine the goods on supply, make our selection, 
return and cook a meal. By mental prayer we invite God to 
share the meal. But God often prefers to bring His own food, 
and we always hope He will; it is so much better. And we prefer 
Him to lead the conversation and choose the topics. For mental 
prayer is to be lovingly in God’s presence, genuinely pleased to 
be in His company. 

The use of any particular method in mental prayer should 
not become a fetish. It should be with us as with a boy who reads 
a book or plays with mechanics to keep himself suitably occupied 
until his father is ready to take him for a walk. He has one 
ear alert all the time, listening for his father’s footsteps. We 
should be careful, too, not to allow prayer degenerate into a 
routine of exercises. Fitting ourselves into a mould, going 
through our paces, watching our step, may keep our attention 
fixed on ourselves, on ‘ how we are doing.” But prayer is a 
lifting of the mind and heart to God, occupying ourselves with 
Him; a stretching out our hands to Him, because we want Him 
to take us up in his arms. Our preparation, remote and prox- 
imate, should aim at disposing us to hunger and thirst for 
and be receptive of His nourishment. God will feed us at times 
and places of His own choosing, not always at the time and place 
we have appointed. If we be faithful to our rule of life and 
persevere in making ourselves go through the “ritual” of 
mental prayer at prescribed times. Often at most unexpected 
‘Moments in the day we shall be taken up, if only for an instant. 
That is why many people think they pray best when they are 
not formally engaged in mental prayer at all. But if we 
culpably neglect the prescribed performance of mental prayer, 
We fail in goodwill. We must always do our part to make sure 
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we sincerely want God. If we go on seeking Him we shall find 
Him, or He will find us, perhaps without our knowing it. 

We must never, then, neglect the “ritual” of mental 
prayer. That would be spiritually fatal. The Devii employs all 
his wiles to discourage fidelity to prayer. We must fight man- 
fully. It is our battle for supplies; we must win at all costs. 
This “ritual” of mental prayer is designed to ensure two things; 
firstly, our persevering in all the other forms of prayer by means 
of which we go on living supernaturally; secondly, a steady 
improvement of quality in these forms of prayer. 

“T must get in my spiritual exercises, get them in and 
get them over.”’ Such an attitude disguises a betrayal of the 
spiritual life; it is the kiss of false fidelity, leaving the way open 
to arrest, imprison and destroy the life of Christ in the soul. 
Such an outlook on prayer reveals, too, the Protestant break- 
away, separating life into secular and religious compartments. 
The supernatural knows no such division. The robe of Christ 
is seemless. Every responsible act of man must be religious 
to be good, ‘*‘ Whether you eat, or whether you drink or what- 
soever else you do, do all for the glory of God.” ‘“ Did you not 
know that I must be about my Father’s business ?” “‘ We must 
pray always.” The whole day belongs to God; we must not 
steal from Him. 

We must not fall either into the youthful mistake of iden- 
tifying prayer with feeling, and waste energy in trying to work 
up sensations of piety. Feelings come and go, they change like 
the weather, they are a matter of nerves. We cannot get at God 
with our nerves. Feverish activity will not dig the garden of 
Eden in your souls. Before the morning is gone one is exhausted 
and the spade left aside or used listlessly. But the quiet, steady 
stroke will be maintained till evening, and the soul will be young 
at the end of the day. God’s fresh air will keep it invigorated. 
When we pray right we breathe in God as freely and uneall 
consciously as we take the air into our lungs. 

One should be careful, therefore, how to use methods in 
formal mental prayer. Before employing any of them, we 
must learn thoroughly the fundamental attitude in all prayer: 
throughout the whole day to do the little thing God wants here 
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and now, because He wants it, and because He is worthy of it. 
The life of divine love in the soul can express itself authentically 
only by doing what God likes. That is how we allow our human 
activity to be caught up in and united to the mutual breathing 
of Father and Son, which sublimates our prayer. “ Be ye doers 
of the word and not hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” Doing 
always the little thing that God wants because He wants it, 
keeps us supernaturally attuned to God. In the midst 
of our occupations when, because of our limited powers of 
concentration, we lose thought of Him, our heart is 
beating in union with His, and He becomes a pleasant, 
inspiring, frequent distraction. There is a song in our soul as we 
are busy about many things; everything we do speaks for us to 
God and tells how much we value Him. This is the valid language 
of supernatural love, this is prayer with the breath of eternal love. 

When this fundamental prayer becomes habitual with us 
and not a thing of fits and starts, formal mental prayer will 
scarcely need any methods at all. It will become supernaturally 
natural to us and will lead eventually in God’s own way and 
time to mystic prayer. 

In the spiritual life we should put conscious emphasis 
and put it strongly upon this fundamental, personal prayer. 
If we do, most of these difficulties in the other forms of prayer 
will solve themselves. Neglect this, and all use of methods, no 
matter how excellently thought out, will be but futile tinkering 
with mechanics. No building can stand without foundation. 
The foundation of all effective prayer is full time submission 
to the Will of Christ, through whom alone we can find harmony 
with God. 

Use methods by all means, but we must use them lightly, 
and use them freely in so far as we find them helpful. But unless — 
we are honestly trying in our daily life to do God’s will all 
the time, our use of methods will get us nowhere; we are only 
trifling with spirituality and self-deceitfully dabbling with 
mental prayer. 

We must not, then, identify prayer with exercises or 
meditation. Prayer is life. It may vary its subject matter, its 
expression, its approach but in its variety of forms it is one. 
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the “ eternal life that ever abode with the Father, and now hath 
dawned on us.”” Receptivity is of the essence: to receive of God 
and return what we receive in the way it came. Our part is to 
allow ourselves receive of God more and more by living every 
moment the attitude: “‘ Be it done unto me according to Thy 
word.”’ Our life, then, is a sharing more and more of that mutual 
giving of Father and Son in the Holy Ghost. Our life is a con- 
tinuous intake of God, and a continuous returning Him in the 
harmony of Eternal Love through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, by 
the hands of Mary, our Mother. 

Prayer will not always be consoling; often it may be dry, 
but one should rid the mind of the notion that it is difficult. 
It is, as a matter of fact, very easy. You can make believe that 
it is very hard and surround it with artificial difficulties of your 
own imagining, like a child asked to write a simple essay, pulling 
his hair and sucking a pen while he peers into a vacuum, looking 
beyond his knowledge and experience for what he hopes will be 
impressive and worth while. His difficulty is imaginary. If 
he were to write down all the things that were obvious to his 
limited experience and observation his trouble would be not 
having nothing to say, but having too much. The mind tidies itself 
as it becomes more aware of, and more familiar with, its own 
contents. But the boy does not realise how simple and sincere 
an essay should be; he makes it an ordeal, and what he may 
force down on paper in the end will be stilted, unconvincing and 
dull. When he learns to be true and faithful to his own limited 
knowledge and experience, he will write something natural and 
interesting. In prayer you can make a mistake like that. God 
is interested in you as you are, in every detail of your life. 
Nothing is too trivial to talk about, if you are sincerely trying 
to show Him you want to keep right with Him in everything. 
When we realise that everything we do concerns Him, we will 
not have to look far away to find suitable subject matter for 
conversation. Anything that interests us interests Him, but 
from a different angle; and it is His angle He will help us to find. 

You can “ take off’ with Christ from any point, as He took 
off from a drink of water with the Samaritan woman or from 
the sight of a hen with chickens when treating of the people 
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in Jerusalem. One needs nothing forced or strained in talking 
to God. He is responsible for all the homely things around us 
’ and we may begin with any of them when we like. The sincere 
desire to please Him and keep His company will do the rest. 
With a straightforward apology for anything we remember 
that displeased Him and the genuine intention of not doing 
it again, the way is clear for being at home with God and being 
at one’s ease. If one has a spiritual book that appeals, one can 
choose “ taking off ’’ points there; or some idea occurs to one’s 
mind that one would like to follow up with Him, provided it 
does not become a study or an occasion for hard thinking. 
God does not demand that mental prayer be “ heavy con- 
versation.”” Spiritual reading or “ off ” leisure moments will be 
more appropriate for evolving spiritual ideas that require 
complicated thought. Ideas already worked out are more 
suitable for mental prayer. When some point is clear and sim- 
plified in the mind or some sentiment settles in the heart one is 
inclined to sit and look, and lovingly abide in it, content that 
the soul and Christ are together sharing each other’s mind and 
heart, like two friends gazing at the same sunset. 

Dryness will at times, for short or longer periods, inevitably 
shrivel up the heart. Prayer becomes insipid; thoughts that 
before moved us deeply now leave us cold. Forcing oneself to 
feel or think what one imagines to be the right thing will bring — 
one only into deeper discouragement: We should quietly examine 
our conscience, with transparent honesty of soul, asking our- 
selves this simple question: Is there anything I persist in doing 
which I know is displeasing to God, i.e., a settled attachment 
to wrong doing or any sustained refusal to give Jesus what I 
know He asks? If our conscience answers yes, then we have found 
the cause of our trouble, and we know the remedy: a generous 
surrender to grace. But if our enquiry should register only a 
vague sense of guilt about nothing definite, we had better 
ignore it and treat it as a temptation. Provided our conscience 
is unaware of any persisting attachment to wrong or any chronic 
refusal to give what we know God asks, we should treat dryness as 
trial. 

Contrast Thabor with Gethsemini. In the one Christ was 
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CONTEMPORARY SONG 
THOMAS HALTON 


ost of the hard things that can be said about the songs 
M of the moment were said long since (in the Frogs of 

Aristophanes) by Aeschylus about the songs of Euripedes. 
So that the first thing to be noted is that contemporary song, 
for all its bizarre and exotic qualities, is not an entirely new 
phenomenon. The world seems to have been quickening its 
tempo since it started on its career around the sun, and the 
“brisk and giddy-paced times ’’ remarked on by Shakespeare, 
were in evidence long before his day. There are, however, 
many disquieting features about the modern trend, despite the 
long tradition it has behind it. For one thing, it is harder to 
escape from the songs of the moment than it ever was before, 
what with radio blaring Top Twenties, Hit Parades and that 
added course to lunch, the Sponsored Programme, in which 
suave disc-jockeys try to sell their perishable wares to music. 
Even when the patter of the jockeys is successfully resisted there 
is a numbing fascination about the discs and they are accepted 
resignedly, gladly, gratefully almost, as if they were part and 
parcel of the bounty of the Lord. 


Basic THEMES 


The songs of the moment are either utterly nonsensical 
or have to do with love—almost invariably sexual love. Take 
the ten best-selling songs in Britain—and in this we are more 
British than the British themselves—for the beginning of 
January, 1952. The titles of almost all of them show that the 
ego et tu relationship is exploited to the full: 


Longing for You. 

My Rosaline. 

I Love the Sunshine of your Smile. 
The Loveliest Night of the Year. 
Because of You. 

My Liberty Belle. 

Allentown Jail. 

If You Go, if You Love Me No More. 
Tulips and Heather. 

We Were Not Too Young. 
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transfigured, His face shining like the sun, His garments gleaming 
like snow. Moses and Elias appeared and a mysterious voice 
sounded from heaven. The apostles were thrilled. It was a 
delightful experience. They could have continued praying for 
ever. They were reluctant to come down and they suggested 
building tabernacles to stay there. The same apostles were 
later brought into Gethsemini, where there was no transfiguration. 
It was night time after a busy day; they were tired; they felt 
heavy. The Saviour had spoken of impending disaster; they 
were depressed. In such circumstances they found little re- 
freshment in His company. Yet Christ insisted they should pray 
so that when temptation should come they would have God- 
strengthened souls and successfuily resist. But they were drowsy; 
it all seemed so useless; they let themselves sleep. He came upon 
them in His hour of need, and they failed them. When the trial 
did come, they ran away, and later in the night Peter denied 
His Master. It was the same Christ, the same eternal Son of God, 
with the same power and majesty in Gethsemini as on Mount 
Thabor. What had changed was the apostles’ realisation of Him. 
Their senses were spiritually elated in the one, they were ohemeny 
depressed in the other. 


It is part of our spiritual growing up to learn from many 
experiences similar to that of the apostles in Gethsemini the 
elementary lesson of making our religious fidelity independent 
of how we feel. The supernatural life elevates our soul, mind and 
will. It makes no impression on our nerves, “‘ Blessed is he who~ 
hath not seen yet hath believed.”’ The just man, the man in the 
state of grace, lives by Faith, and Faith is above the evidence 
of our senses. We must learn to walk with God unfelt, and 
follow a light unseen by eyes of flesh and blovd. 


AUGUSTINE DOYLE 


Catholic University School, 
Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 
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DANGERS 


Still, contemporary song is alarmingly pre-occupied with 
the sensuous delights of love. The alarm must not be over- 
sounded. There is, after all, none of the crudity of physical 
description in song that mars so much of present-day writing. 
Even where there is suggestiveness, it is often lost on us in 
Ireland because of the comparative simplicity and sanctity 
of our way of life. The suggestiveness, for instance, of ‘ Cruising 
down the River”? or “Can I Canoe You up the River” will 
continue to be lost on us until we take to aquatics in a bigger 
way than we do. 


Still it is time to re-state emphatically that the sixth 
commandment forbids among other things, all immodest songs 
and dances. Songs dealing with surface emotions need hardly 
be discouraged and nobody gets over-excited about the thrill 
of your hand, my foolish heart, the laughter in your eyes or the 
stars twinkling above. Likewise, emotional gasps such as 
“hi-ho-tiddly-be > may outrage our feeling for language but 
they do not create a problem for the moralist. 


In some of the songs at least there is an unmistakable 
suggestiveness and it is well for those entrusted with the care 
of souls to know that these can, and will, be exploited privately, 
for selfish ends; the “ hit’ at the dance gets sung on the way 
home. “ A penny a kiss, a penny a hug” is only one of many 
examples of blatant vulgarity. Another is “ My Resistance is 
Low.” In this the struggie between virtue and vice is focused, 
the claims of virtue are admitted in internal debate, but virtue 
is vanquished because resistance is low: 


Maybe I should resist, 
I’m a foo-oo-1, I know, 
But at a time like this 
My resistance is low. 


The hit of the moment across the Atlantic is a worthless piece 
called ‘‘ Sin,’’ in which indifferent acts like crushing the petals 
of a rose are written down as sins, but the possibility of sin 
entering into human love is utterly proscribed. There is a 
danger that song-writers are engaged on a deliberate process 
of breaking down the barriers of reticence, and that enemies of 
the Church are using contemporary song as an instrument for 
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This is nothing to get unduly perturbed about. Wine and 
women have always been the basic ingredients of song, as 
Catullus knew: 


Non sine candida puella 
Et vino et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 


But the heroic stature of women is waning in present-day 
song, and the wine has a flatness or a fizz that reminds one of 
lemonade. Years back, we sang of endearing creatures like 
Lili Marlene, Little Angeline and the redoubtable Daisy Bell, 
but today the limelight has been stolen from them by their 
ugly sisters, Liberty Belle and Jezabel. 


There is a notable lack of dignity too in the words of these 
songs. Where a writer of love-songs, like Herrick would sing— 
Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me— 
we, in crisp, contemporary idiom are content to blurt: 
There is nothing like a dame. 


It seems inevitable that the majority of songs will concern 
themselves with battles won and lost in the uneven, and often 
treacherous, territory of the human heart, but, for heaven’s 
sake, let them be battles between soldiers of valour and virtue, 
and let the women be worthy of the heroes who will fight and 
even die for their love. | 


As in the love-songs of all ages the beauties of the adored 
one are here minutely described—the dark and roving eye, the 
saucy little red head—all conspiring to create a restless yearning 
in the lover. There is the story of love at first sight, the ups- 
and-downs of wooing from the initial stage of being “‘ bewitched, 
bothered and bewildered’ to the grand climax: ‘ Down the 
aisle came the bride in all her glory,” which, in the apt words 
of the song, is “‘ the end of a very lovely story.” 


The stratagems of the lover are dwelt on, too, the little 
presents that have always been the stock-in-trade of love- 
making: 

Trinkets to bring her, 
Flowers for her golden hair. 


Much of it is full of the effervescence of youth, hot, impulsive, 
immature but, when all is said and done, innocuous enough. 


: 
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St. Bricrp’s CROSSES 


By courtesy National Museum of Ireland, 

The custom of making these crosses is found all 
over the country although there are districts here and 
there, probably planted areas, where it is at present 
unknown. They are made from straw, rushes or 
bent ; sometimes straw and rushes being combined in 
the one cross to give an ornamental effect with contrasting 
colours. They are made on St. Brigid’s Eve, January 
31, and put up on the ceiling of the dwelling house, and 
often in the byre and stable as well, to bring a blessing on 
man and beast throughout the ensuing year. 

Although they are called ‘ crosses” it will be seen 
that several of the types have no elements of a cross at all 
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the propagation of immorality. It is a slow process but it cannot 
be denied that they are making some progress. 

As well as creating problems for the moralist these songs 
must also be a serious headache to the patriot, though precious 
little is being done to popularise our native airs in an effort to 
counteract the foreign ones. The language of love, it may be 
objected, transcends all barriers of space and time, but there 
is something vaguely nauseating about an Irish lad who was never 
further afield than an All-Ireland Final singing lustily: 

Of all the girls in Singapore 
Or the Philippines, 
You're the girl that I adore... 


The song-writer may point out that “Singapore” rhymes 
rather well with “‘ adore,” just as “‘ I was the girl that was lucky ” 
is supposed to rhyme with, ‘ We were waltzing that night in 
Kentucky,’ but Irish boys and girls should try to adore and to 
be lucky in places nearer home. Even Rosaline comes from down 
by the Rhine. The pity is all the greater when we remember 
the wealth of beautiful ballads we have of our own that are all 
too seldom heard. 
THOMAS HALTON 


Kilnaleck, 
Co. Cavan. 
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THE DOMHNACH AIRGID 


By courtesy National Museum of Ireland. 


This beautiful book shrine belongs to several periods, 
parts dating from the 7th century and others possibly 
from the 9th; the figures in relief are from the 14th 
century. 


The figures in the bottom right hand corner of the 
shrine, which is photographed here, represent Saints 
Patrick, Brigid and Colmeille. 


An inscription in Lombardic characters reads : 


JOHANNES O BARRDAN FABRICAVIT- 
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and it is likely that they represent a pagan custom 
Christianised by association with a saint. 

One of the commonest types is. the swastika (C), 
a very ancient and widespread symbol, the use of which 
goes back well into prehistoric times. Another common 
type is the simple variety made by tying two twigs 
together in the form of a cross and weaving a square of 
straw or rushes on the foundation at the junction of the 
sticks (A). The elaborate crosses having, perhaps, up 
to twenty of these squares (B) are really only reduplica- 
tions of this motif. The squat cross-shaped kind formed by 
interweaving the strands of two bundles of bent or rushes 
placed at right angles to each other and tying the ends of 
the bundles together (F and G), although not very common, 
occurs sporadically over the greater part of the country. 
On the other hand the three-legged variety (E) is confined 
to Donegal: 

A. T. Lucas 

The National Museum of Ireland, 
Dublin. 


SHRINE OF ST. BrIGID’s SHOE 


By courtesy National Museum of Ireland. 


This shrine, which is made of brass, is decorated 
on the front with floral designs and inscriptions and a 
figure of the crucified Christ in relief. Though the 
inscription is of 17th century date the shrine was made 
towards the end of the 14th century. 
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CATHOLIC. FAITH IN OUTLINE 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
THE PRIVILEGES OF THE FAITH 
“ T therefore so run, not as at an uncertainty.” 


In spite of all the privileges God had given the Israelites most 
of them fell away into sin. St Paul recalls that as a warning. It 
is easy to get so used to privileges, whether natural (such as 
health) or supernatural, that one fails to appreciate them 
properly. ‘‘ Use lessens marvel.’”’ And the danger of not apprec- 
iating the richness of our faith is that we run the risk of abandon- 
ing them. Consider what we possess. 

I. Doctrine. Consider the position of others. Hundreds of 
millions of our fellow-men are groping in the darkness of unbelief. 
They either have gods whom they regard as fearful spirits or 
(nearer home) have no gods at all, and nothing to look forward to 
in the next life to redress the evils of this. 

In the various Protestant sects beliefs are so uncertain that 
members are “ carried about with every wind of doctrine ” 
(Ephes.4:14). The result of this constant uncertainty and 
wavering is that they are more and more losing whatever beliefs 
they once had, so that many today do not even know the Our 
Father. We should derive no satisfaction from their difficulties 
but only have pity for their plight. Many of them suffer pro- 
foundly from doubts. 

We, on the other hand, have all the certainty of the faith: the 
certain knowledge that there is a good God, that He loves each 
one of us, made us for Himself, and suffered to merit for us 
forgiveness of our sins. A Catholic child’s catechism contains 
more truth than all the non-Catholic philosophies in the world. 

Moreover we have all these truths from a church which Christ 
has promised to save from error. 

II. Guidance. From doctrines certain consequences follow. 
We have to observe certain rules of conduct in order to reach 
the destiny our faith tells us of. Cf. the athletes in the epistle. 
And because the doctrines are certain, the principles of conduct 
based on them are equally certain. Such laws of conduct are 
vy _— us with the same infallible authority as the articles 
of faith. 

Contrast again with our position the plight of those Chris- 
tians whose “ guides ’” are themselves uncertain about even the 
mest fundamental principles of conduct. They do not know 
whom to turn to for sure guidance, or even know if such guidance 
can be found on earth. They debate endlessly on such things as 
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THE GENEALOGY OF BRIDE 


The genealogy of the holy maiden Bride, 

Radiant flame of gold, noble foster-mother of Christ. 
Bride, the daughter of Dugall, the brown, 

Son of Aodh, son of Art, son of Conn, 

Son of Crearar, son of Ois, son of Carmac, son of Carruin. 


Every day and every night 

That I say the genealogy of Bride, 

I shall not be killed, I shall not be harried, 

I shall not be put in cell, I shall not be wounded, 
Neither shall Christ leave me in forgetfulness. 


No fire, no sun, no moon shall burn me, 

No lake, no water, nor sea shall drown me, 

No arrow of fairy nor dart of fay shall wound me, 
And I under the protection of my Holy Mary, 
And my gentle foster-mother is my beloved Bride. 


—Carmichael : Carmina Gadelica, I, 175. 


St. Brigid is called the Mary of Ireland. Numbers 
of most beautiful legends cluster around her fame. She 
was the attendant woman of the Virgin and the foster- 
mother of Christ. She carried two candles before the 
Virgin at the Purification, hence she is called Brighid na 
gCoinneall— Brigid of the Candles—and her feast was 
Candlemas. Her crosses, indeed, are sometimes called 
Candlemas Crosses. 

The dandelion was called Bearnain Bhrighide— 
“the serrated flower of Brigid” (it begins to flower 
on her day). The linnet is big-ean Bhrighide—“ the 
little bird of Brigid”? (it begins to sing on her day), and 
the oyster catcher is called giolla Bhrighide, “‘ the servant 
of Brigid.” 

On her day Winter is chased away, and life is breathed 
into the earth. At Candlemas a candle less is required, the 
days are so much longer. 


—An Claidheamh Soluis, Jan. 25, 1908. 
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would be suicidal neglect for a person not even to examine its 
daims. Today, however, we will consider those who have. had 
the faith but to all intents and purposes have given it up. This 
is the most serious of sins, and moreover it leads to many others 
sins... and often to what is the unforgivable sin: final impenit- 
ence. It is also often an evil that is continued in the sinner’s 
descendants; and so is the cause of incalculable harm to the 
Church. The parable today gives us some of the chief causes of 
In some people the faith never took deep root because they 
were never properly,instructed. Perhaps they 
WANT OF did not attend a Catholic school, or attended 
KNOWLEDGE only irregularly. Sometimes, too, converts 
have had to be hastily instructed. 


The remedy for this is obvious: instruction or study. Parents 
in this matter have a grave obligation towards their children. 
Indeed all Catholics should be anxious to learn more about their 
faith, Our Lord’s command to teach implies a command to 
learn. ‘* Let him hear” (gosp.). 

And yet experience shows that instruction is not everything. 

Many who have had very little opportunity 
WANT OF for instruction have, by the grace of God, a 
APPRECIATION deep and firm faith. While others who got 

prizes for Christian doctrine at school aban- 
doned their faith not long afterwards. The fact is that “‘ knowing 
all the answers’ in Christian doctrine is, in itself, no more 
benefit to the soul than “ knowing all the recipes ”’ will in itself 
keep away hunger. Instruction in the faith is useless unless it 
leads to an appreciation of what the faith does for us: gives us 
the priceless grace that makes us friends of Christ and heirs to 
His kingdom, and gives us all the guidance and help we need in 
order to retain that grace., 


Now people do not easily give up privileges that they value. 
And if they grasp the fact that the gospel is the “‘ good news,” 
that it alone leads to eternal happiness, they will not turn their 
backs on it. 


Here again parents have a grave obligation. And a great 
opportunity. For children are capable of great loyalty and 
devotion. They do not mind discipline if they understand the 
reason for it. (The Scout movement shows that.) Without 
driving their children parents should encourage them, par- 
ticularly: in the critical years after leaving school, to be regular 
in their religious duties and to become acquainted with Catholic 
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the nature of man and his soul, human rights, the nature and 
purpose of marriage and so on. So unsure are their authorities 
that they hardly condemn even such obviously sinful practices 
as divorce, birth prevention, and “‘ mercy killing.”’ “ Blind, and 
leaders of the blind ”’ (Matt.15:14). 

Ill. Grace. Nor are we merely told what to do believe and 
what to do. We are helped by grace. We are so used to the 
priceless treasures of grace, especially those we get in Confession 
and Holy Communion, that we can hardly realize the plight of 
those to whom all this is unknown. 

To retain these privileges of the faith we must: 

I. Guard its doctrines. Skilful, even though 
THE FaiTH To _ ill-informed, attacks have always some effect 
BE GUARDED on any belief, religious or otherwise. And the 

danger for a Catholic is all the greater if he has 
only a sketchy knowledge of his faith. 

If difficulties about the faith should arise (e.g. out of reading 
or discussion) that need not cause any surprise. The study of the 
atom is difficult and the problems arising out of it momentous, 
Can we expect the science of the almighty God and His law to be 
a simple “‘ no-nonsense, no hair-splitting ” affair ? Even though 
one does not know the solution of a difficulty one can be quite 
sure that there is a solution. Ask ... To encourage doubt 
would be dangerous and sinful. 

II. Keep its laws. For when morals go, the faith often goes too. 
An uneasy conscience often makes a person persuade himself 
that what he fears, does not exist. Similarly, lapsed Catholics 
sometimes hate their own Church because it is a rebuke to their 
conscience. ‘Everyone that doth evil hateth the light” 
(J.3:20). Conversely, it is the clean of heart who see God 
(Matt.5:8). 

III. Use its graces. For we can have neither faith nor good 
living without God’s help. 

Conclusion. Many would give all they possess for the “ pearl 
of great price ” (Matt.13:46) that we have. But nothing can buy 
faith. A right-minded person would die rather than give it up. 
We may not have to die for it, but we must at least be thankful 


for it, appreciate it, and guard it. 
SEXAGESIM A 
LAPSING FROM THE FAITH 
A person who would stubbornly refuse to consider the evident 


for the Catholic Church would be guilty of sin. For if God ha 
established the Church for our salvation, as we know He has, i 
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But most Catholics, whether strong or weak in the faith, will 
continue to practise their religion as long as 
WANT OF they are in a Catholic community. It is easy 
CHARACTER to go with the stream and the stream happens 
to be going in the right direction. It is 
different when they find themselves in non-Catholic surroundings, 
In that “ time of temptation ’’ some, alas, “ fall away.” Some 
will even be so cowardly as to deny their faith. As if non- 
Catholics do not despise that! ‘ He that shall deny me before 
men I will also deny him before my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt.10:33). 

A Catholic who goes to live in a non-Catholic community may 
find that no one in the house, or maybe in the street where he is 
living gets up to go to Mass on a Sunday morning. Those first 
weeks will be a challenge to his character and to his faith; and 
the rest of his life will depend on how he meets that challenge. 
It is most desirable that such a one should make himself known 
to the priests of the places where he goes to live. They will 
welcome the information. 

Jesus also speaks of those who gradually allow their faith to be 

forced into the background by such things as 
THORNS worldly cares, desire for making money, or 
having a good time. These things are not 
wrong in themselves. What is wrong is allowing them by degrees 
to crush out all concern for spiritual things, so that a person gets 
careless first about the sacraments and then about Sunday Mass 
and in the end differs little if at all from a non-believer. Two 
things will ensure that though a person may be guilty of a lapse, 
he will not drift: 
(1) Persevering in saying one’s daily prayers carefully. 
(2) Keeping the rules . . . of a sodality. 

Then the faith will have a chance to bear fruit in this life and 

in the next. 


QUINQUAGESIMA 


FRATERNAL CHARITY 
“6 The greatest of these is charity.” 

We should exercise charity if only for natural motives. It is 
well known that people who are kind and 
I. For Naturat charitable to one another are themselves all 
REASONS the happier for it. The reason is something 
like this. If a person thinks only of himself he 
becomes more and more occupied with himself, and is thereby 
made uneasy by his own worries, doubts, and fears. Also by 
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being wrapped in himself and interested only in himself, he makes 
his life lonelier. Whereas those who think more of others are 
thereby more taken “ out of themselves’ and so are spared a 
lot of half-imaginary worries. They even seem to get an added 
energy. (It is amazing how much charitable work such people 
have time for.) 

Such charity, if it could be generally practised, would put an 
end to all greed and injustice. So that even on the purely natural 
level, charity would be the best policy. 

But an act, however good, “ profiteth nothing ” to the soul 

supernaturally unless one be in the state of 
II. AND grace. Moreover, acts of charity towards one 
SUPERNATURAL another will be still more valuable if we per- 

form them because we are all, even the least, 
brethren of Christ. We are His brethren since He took our nature 
and became one of us. What we do to one another we do to Him 
(Matt.25:40). He loves His brethren and why should not we ? 

It is no more difficult to have this motive, though it is the very 
highest, than any natural motive. Indeed we can have it when we 
are not moved by any natural motive. In any case there is no 
special merit in being good just to those we happen to like. 
Even the heathens do that. 

Our Lord constantly urged the need for charity. In His 

farewell discourse in the Supper Room He 
III. BECAUSE made it not a mere counsel but a command- 
COMMANDED ment. “I have a new commandment to give 
_ you: that you are to love one another.” And 
notice the kind of love: “like the love I have borne you.” 
Later in the same discourse Jesus repeated the same words 
(J.13:34 and 15:12 Knox). 

St John makes brotherly love the chief instruction in his 
letters. St Jerome tells us that St John in his old age used to 
keep repeating: ‘‘ Love yé one another ” saying that it was the 
Lord’s commandment and that if that was done it sufficed. 
The same thing is urged in the epistles of St Peter and St James. 
In the epistles and gospels read in the Sunday Masses charity is 
put before us up to twenty times. St Paul deals with it in the 
five successive Sundays after Epiphany, and in innumerable 
other passages. 

So wide in its scope is love of one’s neighbour that St Paul says 

(Gal.5:14) it fulfils the whole law. In 
CHARITY FULFILS today’s epistle he shows how it rules out: 
THe Law Backbiting: Charity “is kind.” It 
‘* beareth (excuses) all things.” 
Envy: “ charity envieth not,” wishing others well. 
Anger: “ is not provoked to anger,” hating to offend. 
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Revenge, getting one’s own back: ‘ seeketh not her own.” 
Harshness: “ charity is patient ”’ e.g. with difficult people. 
Evil thoughts of others: “thinketh no evil” i.e. keeps no grudges. 
Lies, which usually accompany uncharitable gossip. Spiteful 
people would positively like the worst to be true. But charity 
“‘ rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth with the truth.” 
Pride: the proud man, being “‘ puffed up,” holds aloof; the humble 
man aware of his own failings has a greater sympathy with others. 
Pride is self-centred and the root of all sin; charity reaches out to 
others and is the greatest of the virtues. [Mnem. B.E.A.R. 
H.E.L.P.] 
The law commanding charity towards all men may seem 
difficult; but remember we are not 
Wuat WE ARE obliged: 
NOT Bounp To (1) To have affection for all people. 
Affection is an emotion, in great part 
beyond our control. But we are to have goodwill towards all 
men. We may not e.g. exclude people from our prayers or 
harbour revengeful thoughts towards them. Our Lord tells us 
even to pray for our enemies—as He did on the cross. 

(2) Or to love all people equally. We will naturally have a 
special regard for relatives, friends, and those who have bene- 
fitted us. Jesus had as special friends John, Peter, and James. 

(3) Or like people’s actions, habits, politics, and much less 
their heretical errors. But we may not hate themselves. 

Conclusion: A good practical guide for our thoughts and speech 
and general conduct towards our neighbour is given by our Lord. 
It is: “‘ All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do you also to them ” (Matt.7:12). 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
TEMPTATION 


Though Jesus could not sin, being Himself God, He could be 
tempted from without. Satan who was not yet sure if Jesus was 
God wanted to see if our Lord would use His power for His own 
personal benefit; or if He would conform to the common Jewish 
idea of the Messiah as a great political ruler, and so leave Satan 
his spiritual dominion over people. If, then, our Lord Himself 
was not spared a temptation, who can hope to be free ? 

It is important to know clearly the difference between temp 

tation and sin; for if people confuse them 
Wuat TEMPTATION they will often think they have sinned 
Is when they have not, and so get dis 
couraged. In brief the difference is this: 
temptation comes to a person’s mind and will; sin comes from a 
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person—from the consent of the free-will to a forbidden thought 
or word or deed. Hence: 

(i) The mere suggestion of evil cannot be a sin. Nor is it any 
sign whatever of wickedness (see e.g. II.Cor.12:7). 

(ii) The attractiveness of that suggestion (stealing, impurity, 
taking revenge etc.) does not make it sinful either. Indeed, if it 
did not appeal it would not be a temptation. There may how- 
ever be some venial sin in dallying with a temptation. 

(iii) But if a person gave full consent to the evil, that con- 
senting would be his own free act. And would therefore be a sin. 
To be a mortal sin, the matter would need to be grave and the 
consent would need to be as free and deliberate as, say, the 
decision to buy a new suit. E.g. to decide deliberately to keep 
impure thoughts would be a mortal sin. It should be confessed 
as: I had impure thoughts and kept them purposely.” 

(iv) There can be no such thing as sinning without knowing or 
meaning to. Sinning is knowing and meaning to. Nothing can 
wrest from a person the key to his own free-will. 

(a) The choice, if the matter is serious, is always between Jesus 

our Saviour or Satan our arch-enemy. It 
THE IssuE must be either and cannot be both (L.11:23). 

(b) The consequence of the choice is: losing 
God’s friendship, possibly for ever or a successful fight for Christ 
and His friendship. 

Now as every sin begins with a temptation it is of the utmost 

importance to know how temptation is 

How To DEAL to be dealt with. 
With TEMPTATION SBeforehand. (1) “‘ Know Thyself.” We 
are all liable not to know our own chief 
weakness: selfishness or spitefulness or pride or jealousy or 
whatever else. Our friends know our weakness. So does Satan; 
and unawareness on our part would leave the defences open to 


(2) We must, as a general preparation, acquire self-control. 
That is one of the purposes of the penances of Lent. Everyone 
should make it his ambition to be as much as possible master of 
his own will. 

(3) “‘ Watch.” One should take no foolish risks by going into 
the occasion of sin. Repeatedly our Lord insists on the need to 
watch. So also St Peter, himself once over-confident, says: | 
“Watch, because your adversary . . .” (3 Pent.). 

(4) “ And pray that you enter not into temptation ” (Mk.14:38). 
Say special prayers for the grace you need most. 

During temptation. (1) Turning aside is better than a frontal 
attack; for to keep on saying in one’s mind: “ I must not ” might 
only have the effect, from sheer concern and fear, of implanting 
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the temptation more firmly in the mind. A much better method 
is just to turn one’s attention to something else that interests 
one... That will take the mind away from the temptation. 

(2) Do not delay; for delay will either lead to sin or at least 
allow the temptation to get stronger. Say a short prayer 
(Ps.49:15). 

After temptation. If there is any doubt, it can be assumed 
that there has not been mortal sin at any rate. For if the sort 
of consent had been given that is necessary for a mortal sin, one 
would have no doubt. 

(1) By overcoming temptation we strengthen our character. 

It will be easier to succeed the next time. 
Way (2) By overcoming temptation we have the 
TEMPTATION privilege of being able (with God’s help) to 

earn the reward of heaven. People have 
always reckoned it a privilege to be allowed to fight for Christ. 
Every temptation is that; and the stronger the temptation the 
greater the victory if we overcome it. And He who rewards a 
cup of water given in His name will reward with grace and merit 
those who struggle hard to retain His friendship. [Quote Jas. 
1:12]. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


IMPURITY 
“* For God hath not called us unto uncleanness.”’ 


Uncleanness is the result of something being out of place. 

E.g. clay in a field is good and necessary 

WaT UNCLEANNESS for life; clay on a window pane is dirt. 

MEANS So with the instinct called sex. It is 

part of human nature and therefore, 

needless to say, God has made it for a good purpose. It is even 

sacred, for it has no less a purpose than that of bringing into 

existence children destined for God’s kindgom. But when it is 

used in an unlawful way, it is correspondingly wicked—unclean. 

That might rightly be called a desecration. It would be absurd 

to argue that because an instinct is natural, giving in to it is not 

sinful. The desire to eat is natural; but eating may sometimes 

be sinful, e.g. eating someone’s else’s dinner. 

(i) It is important that young people should know what is 

“ out of place ” in this matter. Because they 

WHEN SEX may innocently form habits which afterwards 

UNCLEAN give great trouble. Here parents may be able 
to exercise useful supervision. 

(ii) It is right that everyone should know why certain things 
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are sinful. Because the reason may not be as obvious to them as 
in the case of, say, stealing. 

(iii) The right and wrong of the matter is this: the sexual act 
is for one purpose and one state in life only; pleasure accom- 
panies it as an inducement towards that purpose; to perform a 
sexual act in other circumstances, just for the pleasure, is there- 
fore to pervert it from its proper purpose. It is to go against the 
law of nature—which is the law of God. Cf. abuse of the faculty 
of speech. Note, however, that though lying is ordinarily only a 
venial sin, the abusing of the source of life itself, being a much 
more serious matter, is always a mortal sin. 

We have the teaching of our Lord and His Church to assist 

our conscience in knowing when that law of 
DIFFERENT God is violated. 
SINS (1) Fornication. Every normal human being 
knows that fornication, i.e. intercourse between 
people who are not married, is an utter abuse of sex. If we did 
not know that, we should be living like wild animals. Adultery 
involves the additional sin of infidelity 

(2) But any voluntary exciting of the sex instinct, or con- 
senting to it, outside its lawful purpose is gravely sinful. 

(3) Acts not directly sexual but immodest (looks, touches, 
kissing) will be sins (venial or mortal) in so far as they are 
calculated to lead to unlawful sexual pleasure. 

(4) Also carnal desires are sinful in God’s sight just as the 
carrying out of the desire would be. Our Lord says of one who 
harbours an unchaste desire that “‘ he hath already committed 
adultery .. . in his heart ’? (Matt.5:28). Besides, the keeping of 
unchaste thoughts is in itself an unlawful indulging of sex. 
And the practice of keeping impure thoughts and desires leads 
almost inevitably to impure actions. “ From the heart come 
forth . . . adulteries, fornications ’? (Matt.15:19). 

(5) Impure talk brings impure thoughts before the mind. 
There is therefore the danger of consenting. Also, it puts the 
same temptation before others. Leave the spreading of temp- 
tation to the devil. 

Temptation against purity calls for the greatest vigilance 

use: 
NEED FOR (a) Everyone, having human nature, is liable 
CAUTION to it. 
(b) It can be so much stronger than any other 


temptation. 

(c) One can so easily deceive oneself with excuses. 

Books and magazines devoted to sex are published with the 
pretence that people will only benefit by such open discussion. 
True, ignorance has its dangers; and the necessary instruction 
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should be given by parents. But this sex literature in which 
God’s law on chastity is ignored is utterly pernicious. You can 
read, e.g., about burglary without being tempted to steal. 
But sex literature is for most people a grave occasion of sin. 
Most of it indeed is turned out for no other purpose than to 
gratify the sex instinct of its readers and the money instinct of 
its publishers. 

God who has made sex a part of human nature has also given 
human nature a balancing instinct of shyness or restraint called 
modesty. Modesty if preserved (in speech, dress, conduct) acts 
as a strong natural check and a safeguard to chastity. Yet all 
experience shows that in addition to vigilance we also need 
God’s help. “‘ Watch ye and pray..... The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak ” (Mk.14:38). 


JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 
Me Devitt Institute, 
Glenties. 


DOCUMENT 


HE Episcopal Committee established by the Irish Hier- 
archy to examine the question of Legal Adoption has issued 
the following statement: 
Archbishop’s House, 
Dublin. 
8th January 1952. 


1.—Legal Adoption, if it be restricted within certain limits 
and protected by certain safeguards, is consonant with Catholic 
teaching. 

(a) Limits: 

Parents have a natural right and obligation to provide 
for their children in regard to religious and moral training, 
physical well-being and preparation for civic life. 

Only for the gravest reasons may parents permanently 
renounce this right or consider themselves excused from 
this obligation. 

(b) Safeguards: 

The safeguards must be such as the Church considers 
sufficient to protect Faith and morals. 

A child’s right in respect of Faith and morals must be 
protected by such safeguards as will ensure his adoption 
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by persons who profess and practise the religion of the 
child and who are of good moral character. 

An Adoption Bill should contain such reasonable 
safeguards as will minimise the moral dangers that may 
arise as a result of adoption. 

It is imperative that there should be supervision and 
control of all Institutions holding children for adoption. 
2.—The Church regards the natural family as the ideal 

unit of family life and, therefore, must oppose any measure in 
an Adoption Bill that would tend to substitute an artificial for 


a natural family. 


Signed: + JouHn C. McQUAID, 
Archbishop of Dublin, 
Primate of Ireland. 
Chairman. 

+ JEREMIAH KINANE, 
Archbishop .of Cashel. 

+ MICHAEL BROWNE, 
Bishop of Galway. 

+ NEIL FaRREN, 
Bishop of Derry. 

+ CORNELIUS LUCEY, 
Bishop of Sila. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Peace of Soul. Fulton J. Sheen. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 
Pp. 289. Price 10/6. 


A HEALTHY man is not pre- 
occupied with his health. Hence 
the extraordinary concentration 
of our age upon the pathological 
seems a fair index of its own ill- 
health. Anxiety, guilt, del- 
inquency and insanity are now 
interpreted through an exam- 
ination of the unconscious, which 
explains sin away as a neurosis, 
while the reality becomes daily 
more obvious. Dr. Sheen’s book 
submits a telling examination 
of the contemporary conscience 
—an old and difficult but necessary 
remedy for disorder, since peace of 
mind is impossible without the 
deeper peace of soul. Materialist 
escapism from conscience and 
man’s dependence upon a Creator 
is essentially a spiritual disease 
with striking psychical conseq- 
uences—‘‘ there is nothing that 
so arouses unhealthy fear as a 
hidden guilt” (p. 104)—and it 
cannot be cured by any mere 
analysis but only .by the spiritual 
means of supernatural grace. Thus 
the deepest root of psychological 
tension is metaphysical, the re- 
lation nolens volens of the finite 
to the Infinite, a view confirmed 
by the current study of anxiety. 
For the atheist the frustration of 
finite life and the future in- 
escapable facing of death and 
nothingness produce despair and 
the temptation of either suicide 
or schizophrenia. 

Dr. Sheen analyses the problems 
of anxiety, guilt, conscience, love 


and conversion, not in a severely 
technical way but in a series of 
conferences (seemingly intended 
for a thinking lay mind), which 
exhibit sensitive pastoral under- 
standing of the troubled soul, 
persuasive argument for the reader 
and a due need of respect and 
critical perspective for modern 
psychology. He offers two main 
lessons to priest and psychiatrist. 


Firstly, to bring modern man 
back to God and happiness, we 
must take him as he is, that is, 
with his interest in psychology 
rather than in metaphysics :— 
‘* Because our apologetic literature 
has missed this point, it is about 
fifty years behind the times. It 
leaves the modern soul cold, not 
because its arguments are un- 
convincing, but because the mod- 
ern soul is too confused to grasp 
them” (p. 6). He adds that 
‘* it may very well be that the new 
apologetic to the modern soul will 
start with the contributions of 
modern psychology on the subject 
of conflict, that it will be a kind 
of preface to the tract, De peccato 
originali .. .” (p. 36). 

Secondly, while it would be 
foolish to claim that mental 
disorders are always rooted in the 
violation of moral law, it is blind 
to deny that they are often so 
caused: ‘‘ when materialist psy- 
chiatrists assume that distress 
due to sin can be treated in exactly 
the same way as other nervous 
and psychic diseases, with no 
reference to spiritual resources, 
they are adding to the complex- 
ities, derangement and frustration 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 


Recently I assisted at a funeral at which the prayers at the 
graveside were said by a young Irish religious. He said them 
almost as if they were the secret prayers at Mass. When I com- 
plained to another member of the community he replied: ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s how they are always said in Ireland.” I had a somewhat 
similar experience years ago in Lourdes. Because I tried to put 
some gusto into the invocations on the great square a priest from 
home remarked to me: “ It is easily seen you do not come from 
Ireland.” 

Though I resented the charge, which is as untrue as it would 
be to say that Father Peter Yorke did not come from Ireland, 
I am driven to the conviction that exile has made one unlike 
most of one’s fellow-countrymen in this respect. Is it possible 
that the rubric about the occasions when the vox intelligibilis 
should be used has been suspended in Ireland? It is a common 
idea that we Irish are not as the dumb people of England. 
Unfortunately, at least in religious affairs, this is an illusion 
arising from the fact that a small minority in public life and on 
the stage are exceptionally articulate. Though one resents it, 
at first, one is inclined therefore to believe that Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw had no desire to be superior or insulting when she left 
such a large legacy to be devoted to the curing of this defect. 
She was genuinely moved by the thought of the number of gifted 
Irishmen and women whose careers had been badly marred in 
this way. Yet at present there is a tendency almost to boast 
about the fact that we are content with the swift low Mass, the 
often lifeless preaching and the absence of the full liturgy. 


Yours sincerely, 


GERALD FLANAGAN 


The Presbytery, 


Iver Heath, 
Bucks. 


New Books 


study of the spirit of the apostolate 
as it is expressed, chiefly but no 
means exclusively, in the Legion 
of Mary. If the suspicion still 
lingers that the spirit of the 
Legion allows enthusiasm to out- 
run doctrine, Mgr. Suenens’s book 
is more than enough to dispel it. 
We could wish that every branch 
of the organisation could study 
and absorb its contents. 

There is space only to mention 
some of the many excellent things 
the book contains: the fine chapter 
on the Holy Ghost (Chapter I); 
that the apostolate is for all, a 
common place statement on this 
subject but expressed here most 
convincingly (p. 180); the dangers 
of ‘apostolic arrogance” and 
“the reforming spirit’? (p. 37); 
the necessity of courage (Chapter 
V) and the statement of the 
specious pretexts which Jaisser 
faive has elaborated—‘‘it has 
even worked out a convenient 
philosophy of non-intervention. 
There are writers willing to water 
down or to twist those texts of 
the Gospel that speak of crying 
the truth from the house-tops 
80 as to see in such action only a 
want of tact or worse, an intol- 
erable intrusion in the domain of 
freedom of conscience. Some even 
go so far as to say that the only 
sort of preaching that fits our 
age, so jealous of its independence 
and autonomy, is that of example, 
and discreet example at that. 
Every form of zeal for conversion 
is regarded as either interference 
or as an abuse” (pp. 149-150). 

I hope an Irish publisher will 
_ give us without delay a worthy 

translation of this book. 

J. G. McGarry 
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That’s The Way the Money 


H. E. Crawford and 
London : Hollis 
1951. Pp. 118. 


Goes, 
Ernest Short. 
and Carter. 
Price 4/-. 


THis very readable book is a 
study of the relations between 
British industry and taxation. 
The authors’ contention is that 
for the past five years England 
has been over-taxed, public money 
has been grossly wasted. Revenue 
has increased but State spending 
has continued too. England, they 
hold, is borrowing today to meet 
the expenses of yesterday. In- 
stead of leaving the wealth of the 
nation to fructify in the pockets 
of the people, the State is taking 
the wealth and spending it ex- 
travagantly. More and more of 
the workers’ income is taken in 
taxation, leaving them less and less 
to spend. It is true that much of 
what the worker pays in taxes is 
returned in the form of benefits. 
But then his liberty and inde- 
pendence are sacrificed. The 
Welfare State is costing too much 
to insure the welfare of all. From 
the purely material point of view 
and it is from this point of view 
the authors have written, the 
social services available in England 
are of doubtful value. They cost 
too much. They demand too much 
of the individual. They give too 
little in return. “The only 
healthy alternative to subser- 
vience to and interference by the 
State,” write the authors, ‘is a 
progressively frank and co-oper- 
ative partnership between those 
who provide capital and those 
who work to use it, and those who 
direct the enterprises that should 
serve both.” 


li 
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of the patient’s life” (p. $1). 
Psychiatry is a valid branch of 
medicine and a necessity today. 
Psychoanalysis, treatment of a 
sick mind by an analysis of its 
unconscious elements, can be a 
perfectly valid method. It be- 
comes dangerous only when it 
inflates itself into a complete 
philosophy of human nature and 
conduct, and proceeds to explain 
everything (including freedom, 
morality and religion) upon the 
basis of the assumptions, method 
and limited findings concerning 
certain abnormalities. There is a 
clear distinction of physical, men- 
tal and moral disease. Dr. Sheen 
forcefully attacks the gross Freud- 
ian ignorance of human nature 
which is concealed in ‘‘ methods 
of treatment which deny all moral 
responsibility and attack the 
patient’s admission of personal 
sin and guilt by telling him that 
the idea of sin induces morbidity 
or a guilt complex and makes him 
abnormal ”’ (p. 69). His Freudian 
paraphrase of the parable of the 
pharisee in the temple is delight- 
fully effective. Sane reflection 
shows that tension between ideal 
and weakness is normal to a 
rational creature and increases 
in proportion as he rejects his 
necessary subordination to God 
and His created law for human 
nature. Peace is ultimately 
impossible without the admission 
of guilt and the acceptance of 
grace and the rule of moral value. 
Dr. Sheen incidently suggests 
that psychoanalysis is popular, 
because it claims to explain the 
tragic inner conflict of which man 
is acutely conscious within himself 
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—and by whieh he is predisposed 
to the philosophy of class struggle. 
(Pp. 6 and 10). It is a pity that the 
logic of his argument is sometimes 
overweighted by the rich variety 
of his rhetoric and that the book 
is not served by an index to 
facilitate closer study. 
J. D. BASTABLE 


Theologie de l’apostolat. Mgr. 

Léon-Joseph Suenens, Eveque 

auxiliaire de Son Em. le Car- 

dinal van Roey. Bruges: 
‘ Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 244. 

1951. n.p.g. 

A SUB-TITLE explains the aim, 
to present a doctrinal commentary 
on the Legion of Mary promise, 
of which the author writes: ‘‘ we 
know few prayers in Christian 
literature of our day of such 
doctrinal substance and spiritual 
resonance’ (p. 15). The Legion 
of Mary, Mgr. Suenens makes it 
clear, has no monopoly of the 
apostolate: the spiritual prin- 
ciples which are the basis of 
Legion spirituality are the roots 
of all forms of apostolate. It is 
these principles that are studied 
in this book. 

‘“*The apostolate, the prolong- 
ation of the Incarnation itself, is 
achieved in all places and in every 
age de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria 
Virgine. The angle of perspective 
and methods of realisation will 
vary but the inspiration, the basic 
impulse does not change ”’ (p. 20). 
In the course of eleven chapters 
Mgr. Suenens develops this key 
sentence, chapters of penetrating 
writing at once theological and 
devout. Theologie de l’apostolat 
is a balanced and convincing 
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Melbourne and edited by Father 
F. M. Chamberlin, its national 
chaplain. The cinema is, of 
course, a problem in its moral and 
social implications in Australia, 
but this booklet can be taken as an 
indication that Catholics in that 
part of the world are vigilant about 
the dangers and ready with 
constructive criticism. There is a 
fine article on ‘‘ How to judge the 
morality of motion pictures,” 
which is concerned not so much 
with those films that are blatantly 
bad as with those whose philosophy 
of life is all wrong. ‘‘ Film Ad- 
vertising’’ is another subject 
treated in some detail. The great 
possibilities of the cinema as a 
force for good are adequately 
covered in an article by a profes- 
sional film critic. Father Chamber- 
lin himself contributes two ar- 
ticles, ‘‘ What to look for at the 
pictures”? and ‘‘ These people 
are important, too,” these people 
being the director, scenarist, 
cameraman and all the others 
behind the scenes who have so 
much to do with the production 
of a film. Films and Youw is an 
all-round vigorous piece of Cath- 
olic Action in a very important 
domain. 

C> 8S. FINNEGAN 


God, Man and Satan. Bernard 
J. Kelly, ©.S.Sp. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 102 
pages. Price, 4/6. 
THE subject of this excellent little 
treatise is better indicated by the 
sub-title, ‘‘ Satan the Adversary 
in Theology and Life’: it is a 
work on Satan. Readers of theol- 
ogical works are familiar with the 


type of book which is only a 
compilation of what other authors 
have already worked out section- 
ally. To the credit of Dr. Kelly 
it can be said that he has given us 
in this work more than just a 
handbook of the existing theology 
of the Devil. It is a product of 
thought as well as research ; there 
is co-ordination of the theol- 
ogical and philosophical bases of 
our knowledge of the malignant 
spirit, and a sane and generous 
deduction of the implications 
contained in them. 

One cannot too highly praise 
this book for its content. The 
whole ground is covered most 
competently, with profit even to 
those who have already studied 
theology. Satan, the highest of 
the angels, had qualities and 
powers truly sublime, and the 
fact of his mysterious lapse turns 
on how highly he valued those very 
powers and gifts. Greatly shackled 
as he now is, he is still able to act 
directly on material substance, 
and through that he can entice 
human minds and wills. He has 
part in most of the manifestations 
of large-scale wickedness that are 
a feature of modern times. Per- 
version of the religious sentiment 
by excessive intellectualism on 
one hand, and by purely material 
outlook on the other hand, are 
his main methods of influence. 
But the author points out that his 
great achievements would be quite 
impossible if Christians individ- 
ually lived the fervent lives that 
they should live. 

The book is speculative and 
pragmatical, with the speculative 
element predominant. Written 
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This book, though written for 
the English public, is of interest 
to Irish readers, particularly stu- 
dents of economics and sociology, 

JOHN O’NEILL 


Divine Plan for Work and W ealth. 
J. P. McAvutay, s.M. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 
viii, 105. Price 4/- 

It Is A perpetual source of aston- 

ishment how few people, cleric or 

lay, ever read the social encycli- 
cals, much less study them. Yet 
they are basic to any intelligent 
and critical appreciation and 
discussion of current social 
trends, problems, schemes and 
disputes. Admittedly the 
encyclicals are not light 
literature of the bed-side type. 

They are tough going, at least in 

spots, usually the important spots. 

The bread of doctrine they contain 

must be broken up for popular, 

and even not so popular, consump- 
tion, and broken up moreover 
into small pieces. This is what 

Fr. McAulay does here with 

Quadragesimo Anno, one of the 

meatiest of the social encyclicals. 

He does not attempt an elaborate 

commentary of the Nell Breuning 

(Reorganization of Social Economy) 

or the Miller (Forty Years After) 

type, which are invaluable for 
the initiated, but in which the 
novice is liable to get lost. Nor 
does he attempt to apply its 
doctrine to any local set-up. He 
simply takes the encyclical para- 
graph by paragraph, analyses 
and synopsises it, presenting its 
salient thoughts in tabulated form. 

Then and only then does he give 

in smaller print the Pope’s ‘own 
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words in full. Thus you have in 
one short booklet the text of the 
encyclical itself with a running 
commentary on it, clear, concise 
and complete. 

This is a valuable little work for 
social study groups and all others 
making their first real acquain- 
tance with this important ency- 
clical. It should give them a firm 
grasp of the essentials of the 
Divine Plan, a clear understanding 
of which is a prerequisite to any 
intelligent and useful effort to- 
wards the reconstruction of Society 
It is particularly useful at the 
present time when, as Fr. Coyne 
justly remarks in his introduction, 
we have embarked on a wide- 
spread experiment of adult educa- 
tion, of University Extension 
Courses in Sociology without, in 
Many cases, competently-trained 
sociologists to conduct them. 
Armed with this little book, no 
priest or layman of average educa- 
tion and ability but little spare time 
need have any fear of tempting 
God by launching forth on the 
discens docendo principle. Should 
such a man first try his own 
analysis and précis of the encycli- 
cal, he will appreciate all the more 
Fr. McAulay’s contribution. 

I warmly recommend this book 
to readers of The Furrow. 

MicHAEL O’CARROLL. 


Films and You. Edited by Rev. 
F. M. Chamberlin. Melbourne: 
The Young Catholic Students’ 
Movement. Price, 1/-. 


Films and Yow is the title of a 
very interesting little brochure 
which is published by the Young 
Catholic Students’ Movement of 
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which he grew up. The Spain of 
his day was the home of the 
Catholic Reform. Cervantes was 
himself a militant Catholic and 
deeply religious. Only a person 
well versed in Catholic teaching, 
then, could do justice to his books 
for they are shot through with it. 
Gary MacEoin has all the necessary 
qualifications for this study and 
can take to task those who 
through ignorance or prejudice 
have wmisintepreted Cervantes’ 


genius. 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Fire in the rain. Rev. William 

Doty. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co. 2.75 dols. 
Tuts is the story of a young priest’s 
struggle to preserve his ideals in 
the face of difficulties. After 
much heartsearching he decides 
that the reason why his work 
seemed lacking in results was that 
he has not yet attempted what is 
referred to in the book as ‘‘ spec- 
ialised Catholic Action.” He does 
so with spectacular results. 

It is nothing new to find the 
life of a priest made the subject 
matter of a novel. Several 
have been best sellers in recent 
years. This book is rather different, 
however, for the author seems to be 
writing mainly for Catholic readers. 
His purpose is to advocate a form 
of Catholic Action which he 
believes is the answer to pastoral 
problems of American priests— 
namely the Jocist Movement. 
The purpose of the novel, and the 
fact that it is written by a priest 
should make Fire in the Rain 
of interest to readers of The 
Furrow, 
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It is with reluctance, therefore, 
that we venture some criticisms. 
The author sets out to make his 
point not so much as the moral of 
a story, as the conclusion which 
emerges from a number of dis- 
connected scenes in a priest’s life. 
While these scenes show shrewd 
observation on the part of the 
author, there is much that is 
trivial and irrelevant. The result 
is that when we are half way 
through the book we are still 
uncertain what it is about. Char- 
acters come to the surface for 
a time, submerge and are forgotten 
Occasionally, too, the effect is 
spoiled by false sentiment. It is not 
easy to credit that a group of 
American ’teenage girls could be 
made to ‘‘ weep silently’? by a 
five minute talk on Catholic 
Action. 

Notwithstanding weaknesses 
such as these, Fire in the Rain 
does sketch remarkably well the 
day to day life of a secular priest. 
It is written with a fresh en- 
thusiasm— a great characteristic 
of American Catholicism—and it 
should be useful reading for boys 
preparing for the priesthood. 

DESMOND MULLAN 


Cahiers Laennec: La Phycho- 
chirurgie. No. 1. 1951. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 


For far too long mental 
patients have been regarded almost 
as outcasts, to whose disease, by 
some perverse standard of thought, 
a stigma was attached. The 
safety and good of society very 
often demanded that these pat- 
ients should be institutionalised 
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in the style of prose current 
among students and professors of 
theology, it requires intellectual 
maturity in the reader, and will be 
best appreciated by readers whose 
minds are of the analytical stamp, 
and who can read slowly and with 
attention. It needs, and certainly 
deserves, to be read more than 
once. 


ANDREW J. WILSON 


The Seminarian At His Prie- 
Dieu. Robert Nash, S.J. Dublin: 
M. H, Gill and Son. 1951. 15/-. 


THE connection between the prie- 
dieu and prayer is not as inevitable 
as the uninitiated sometimes 
suppose. Most of the present 
work was written for a group of 
first year clerical students en- 
gaged in the spring-cleaning 
of a thirty-day retreat. The 
priestly virtues and ideals are 
treated with the mastery we 
expect from the experienced guide, 
and the student will find here much 
to help and console him when, 
like Moses, he climbs the mountain 
and enters into the cloud. These 
meditations follow the familiar 
Ignatian pattern of preparatory 
prayer, setting and three points. 
The author has no difficulty in 
spreading himself on the subjects 
he selects; at times he runs to 
nine pages. This will be grist to 
the wills of the somnolent. Others, 
however, may be nearer the truth 
in thinking that God looks for less 
matter and more art in the 
prayer of those He has called to 
intimacy. 


THOMAS HALTON 
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Cervantes. Gary MacEoin. 
223 «pp. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 3.25 dols. 


It is often argued that one’s 
appreciation of a work of art is 
not in any way enhanced by one’s 
knowledge of its author. In proof 
whereof it is pointed out that we 
know next to nothing of Shake- 
speare’s life, and as for Jane 
Austen there is next to nothing 
in her life worth knowing. But 
Don Quixote is a different story. 
For that immortal hero is in a 
sense Cervantes, and the more 
you know of the author’s life and 
his times the better will you savour 
the predicaments and the dis- 
quisitions of the illustrious —_— 
whom he created. 


Many things contributed to the 
making of Don Quixote. Here are 
all the sources any critic could 
ask for. Mr. MacEoin gives us 
the Spanish scene at the turn of the 
sixteenth century: wars, galley 
slaves, Turks, fifth-column Jews, 
Moors, and the world of rogues 
and gangsters. Cervantes fought 
at Lepanto, was for five years a 
slave in Algiers, held petty jobs 
from Italy to Portugal and was 
hardly ever above the level of 
poverty. It was all grist to the 
writer’s mill. His journalist eye 
missed nothing, his humour and 
sympathy for what was good in all 
men prevented him from becoming 
soured, his perpetual failure be- 
came a triumph. . He wrote the 
world’s first great (and many 
would say greatest) novel. 

It is important for the under- 
standing of Cervantes’ books to 
know the intellectual milieu in 
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and kept under close surveillance. 
But little or no attempt was made 
to rehabilitate them or to treat 
their disease. The prognosis was 
dark and dismal—for the vast 
majority hopeless. 

That attitude has been chang- 
ing. And the change is a devel- 
opment which must be welcomed 
by all who have any human 
and christian sympathy. In 
more recent years, the relief 
and cure of mental disorders 
have received the closest 
attention in medical circles, es- 
pecially in the field of psychiatry. 
In the last decade or so certain 
surgical operations on the brain 
structure have also been tried. 


The general name psycho-surgery 
has been given to these operations. 
It is hardly necessary to point out 
that no surgical intervention can 
directly impinge upon the human 
soul, which is a spiritual entity. 
But there is the closest nexus 
between the brain functions and all 
the supra-sense activities of the 
human person. In fact certain 
brain functions are the mechanism 
of these activities. Hence the term 
psycho-surgery; hence, too, the 
problems, topical and vital prob- 
lems. 

How far is it possible, how 
far is it lawful to interfere sur- 
gically with the brain structure 
and functions for the relief of 
mental disorders ? These are the 
questions dealt with in a recent 
double number of Cahiers Laennec, 
to which we should like to direct 
our readers’ attention. The 
questions are discussed in a series 
of authoritative articles, The 
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anatomical and physiological data 
are given and the psycho-surgical 
techniques (leucotomy, topectomy, 
thalamotomy) are briefly described 
The psychological results of the 
operations are analysed. The 
categories of mental disease likely 
to benefit from surgical inter- 
vention are indicated. Finally, 
in the light of the foregoing 
findings, Father Tesson, a Pro- 
fessor in the faculty of Theology 
of Paris, discusses the moral 
aspects and consequences of 
psycho-surgery: the liceity of the 
surgical intervention and the pos- 
ition of the leucotomised vis-a-vis 
entry to the priesthood, the 
religious life and the married 
state. Thus this issue of Cahiers 
Laennec contains a comprehensive 
and fascinating dossier on psycho- 
surgery. 
JOHN McCaRTHY 


L’Eglise Educatrice de la Charite. 
Paris: Editions Fleurus. Pp. 224 
Price 350 francs. 


Tis volume embodies the mat- 
erials — reports, investigations, 
discussions, official conclusions, 
and much else— assembled during 
the 65th National Congress of the 
French Union des Oeuvres Cathol- 
iques, held at Lyons under the 
presidency of Cardinal Gerlier, 
from April 11th to 15th, 1950. 
The general subject of the 1950 
Congress was Christian Charity, 
and there is no aspect of that all- 
important theme which is not 
explained, illustrated and studied 
in its concrete applications by the 
large body of contributors to the 
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work of the Congress whose 
findings are here presented to a 
wider public. 

Prefixed to the volume is a 
letter from Mgr. Montini con- 
veying the good wishes of the 
‘Holy See to the organisers of the 
Lyons Congress and stressing the 
fact that, since charity must be 
“the inexhaustible and vivifying 
source”” of Christian life and 
action in the world, every child 
of the Church may say with St. 
Paul: ‘‘ If I have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing ” (1 Cor. 13, 
8). The ‘‘ irreplaceable role ’’ of 
charity in the Church is further 
developed by Cardinal Gerlier, 
in his opening address, while his 
Auxiliary, Mgr. Ancel, explains the 
“mystery of charity,”’ as one in 
which divine and human love are 
made one in and through Christ. 
M. Joseph Folliet discusses the 
relations of ‘‘the modern world 
and charity ” from his standpoint, 
as a lay leader in the field of 
social action. Canon Glorieux of 
Lille completes this picture in his 
study of the various practical 
forms taken by the love of man 
for his fellow-man in the past and 
present; his remarks on the leg- 
itimate place of the State in the 
sphere of welfare work are par- 
ticularly interesting. Other lec- 
turers dealt with the bond be- 
tween charity and worship in the 
life of the Christian community 
(the Abbé Meurice) and with 
charity as ‘‘ the life of the Church 
and the leaven of the world” 
(Mgr. Garrone). 

The most important single con- 
tribution to this volume, however, 
is that of Pére H,-M, Feret, O.P., 
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who analyses the relationship 
between charity and truth in a 
closely packed essay of over fifty 
pages. He states the problem 
clearly at the outset: insistence 
on the rights of truth may lead 
us to a practical, if not theor- 
etical, neglect of the duties of 
charity; insistence on the sov- 
ereignty of charity may lead us to 
a practical, if not theoretical, 
indifferentism. How are the two 
values, truth and charity, each 
of them absolute in its own sphere, 
to be reconciled and harmonised 
in theory and in practice ? History 
Scripture and Theology are ad- 
mirably handled in the study of 
this question. Pére Feret’s con- 
clusions do not lend themselves 
to an easy summary, other than 
that which he himself adopts from 
St. Paul: Caritas aedificat. The 
student of the theology of charity 
should not fail to see how this 
simple but profound principle is 
worked out in the original. Not 
that the problem is merely one for 
the theorist; as Pére Feret points 
out, it is an intensely practical 
one in the pastoral field. On its 
proper solution depends the right 
ordering of the Church’s mis- 
sionary apostolate to those who are 
not of her fold, as well as the 
spiritual vitality of her pastoral 
care for those who already belong 
to it. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 


My Hat Blew Off. John D. 
Sheridan. Dublin: The Talbot 
Press, Ltd. Price 6/6. 
A WARM humanity suffuses every 
page of this delightful collection 
of light essays. Dozens of engaging 
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titles—‘‘ On Visitors,” ‘‘ On Ask- 
ing the Way,” On Spires,”’ On 
Wedding Breakfasts,” etc.—light 
the contents page. Sketches, 
fantasies, delicately pointed par- 
ables—here is God’s plenty, and 
one just dips and dips again. All 
are written in a fluent, easy, 
‘* middle ”’ style shot through with 
arich, whimsical Christian humour 
and sometimes with a lightly 
malicious but no less Christian 
satire that is good-naturedly di- 
rected against the foibles and 
complacency of men. John D. 
Sheridan is convinced that the 
best laughter is our own whole- 
some laughing at ourselves. 

It must be a very testing 
discipline to write essays week 
after week, to write them for 
busy people catching morning 
trains or for people who read their 
Saturday paper over hurried.cups 
of lunchtime coffee, and we. are 
not surprised at a certain in- 
equality in the merit of these 
essays when occasionally the 
thought seems hardly strong en- 
ough to stand the clever man- 
ipulation to which it is subjected. 
The marvel is rather that they are 
all so good. 

Purists who jealously guard 
the sanctity of the Essay Form 
may prefer thought that is richer 
in content and a style less man- 
nered, but there are few who will 
not be charmed by Mr. Sheridan’s 
own blend of all the things a 
good essay may have—the humour 
of Leacock, the fantasy of Lamb, 
the wisdom of Bacon, the in- 
genuity of Chesterton, and the 
inimitable personal quality that 
is John D. Sheridan’s alone. 

Ronan Drury 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Humility—Foundation of the 
Spiritual Life. Father Canice, 
O.F.M.Cap. Cork::' Mercier 
Press. 110 Pp. Price 6/.. 


THERE is something of a paradox 
in the act of preaching or writing 
about humility. For true hum- 
ility is so unconscious and un- 
reflective a thing. We are assured 
in this book once again that 
‘‘only the person who has ac- 
quired humility really grasps the 
nature of it,” and that knowledge 
of our own sinfulness and nothing- 
ness is not humility, but only a 
necessary condition. For humili 
is really found in the will. 


Nevertheless, this book is a 
h and concrete treatment of 
the virtue. One may be put off 
by the array of definitions which 
various people have produced— 
as any definition seems to leave 
out something and miss the living 
whole of this virtue. Father 
Canice begins by gathering to- 
gether a series of Gospel incidents 
and parables on humility. 
chapters on the Nature of the 
virtue and its Necessity 
Importance relate it to the other 
virtues and to the sins which 
result from pride and are well 
—— with quotations from St. 
érése and St. Francis and other 
‘* little ” saints of humility. The 
chapter, ‘‘ Reasons for the Virtue” 
is somewhat academic — even 
though it is admitted that ‘‘ no 
one reason or all the reasons 
adduced will produce humility in 
us.” Somehow we feel that a 
man of this 
personally by his own experience 
and the grace of God. Meanwhile, 
this book and others like it will 
help our wills, by reminding us of 
the first step to humility—namely, 
to realise that we are proud ; and 
by confronting us again 
again with our perpetual relapses. 
Father Canice is right in in- 
sisting on prayer along 


reading, as the only real means to 
humili meditation 


on God's atteibubes, ahd 
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in front of the Tabernacle, where 
the humility of Christ is expressed 
in His existence ‘‘ as a Thing one 
puts away to keep,” under the 
mode of an inanimate object. 


PETER CONNOLLY 


Rural Ireland. Official Hand- 
book for Parish Guilds and 
Councils of Muinntir na Tire. 
1951. Tipperary: Muinntir 
na Tire Publications. Price 1/-. 
Toe 1951 handbook contains, 
as well as reports on Muinntir na 
Tire activities of the year, many 
articles of interest to the farmer 
who is of 

organisation an e gener 
reader. Human Values in the 
Rural Community is the title of 
an important declaration, pub- 
lished here, of the Malines Union 
of Social Studies. This programme 
of Malines provides a well thought 
out code of principles. Amongst 
the contributors to this useful 
book are Rev. Dr. Mc- 
hlin, Vice-President of May- 
nooth, Father Jerome Toner, O.P., 
professional aspects of farming. 

Excellent value for a shilling. 

J. G. McGarry 


Le Graduel Psalmodie. Abbé 
J. Louis. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
250-300 francs 


‘ Tas little book has been adopted 
by the now famous ‘‘ Petits chan- 
leurs a la Croix de Bois,’’ and the 
International Federation of ‘‘ Petits 
Chanteurs.’? Its aim is, if not to 
restore to the High Mass its 
erstwhile splendour, at least to 
give to it its liturgical integrity. 

Father Louis himself, of course, 
deplores this make-shift method. 
He says: ‘‘ In our difficult times, 
when one has to build a church, 
and one does not possess the 
wherewithal to call in sculptors 
and other men of art, one just 
uses concrete and other bare 


essentials. Better to have such 
achurch than none at all.’ 
author, therefore, offers 
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here the texts of the Proper of 
all the Sunday Masses, without 
music, but properly marked. These 
texts can be sung to one of five 
om ” given at the back of the 


We can in all_ earnestness 
recommend this little book be- 
cause it overcomes one of the chief 
difficulties of our smaller parishes. 
Only too often does one hear of 
High Mass where only the Common 
is performed. 


Motu Proprio in its introduction 
states that no part of the text may 
be omitted. This booklet is the 
answer to very many difficult 
questions. and the answers are 
given in a very artistic fashion. 
Would that some kind soul were 
found to translate it and adopt 
the Proper of the Saints to our 
local needs. 

KARL SEELDRAYERS 


Blessed Placide Viel. C. 
London: Burns Oates and 
Washbourne. 1951. Price 8/6. 


Now, for the first time since the 
French Revolution, the rulers of 
France are coming to realise the 
value of Catholic Schools to their 
nation. It is, therefore, oppor- 
tune that at this time we should 
be presented with the life of 
Mother Viel, foundress of the 
Sisters of the Christian Schools 
as‘simply and reverently told in 
this little volume by a sister of 
her institute. Not forgetting that 
@ person cannot be pronounced 
a saint until after death, the 
author does not lend too great an 
air of mystery and of miracle to 
everyday actions. At the same 
time she is keenly conscious that 
the grace of God can ennoble the 
simplest things in daily life. With 
such a balanced approach 
hagiography evident throughout 
her work, this religious has given 
us a book that will be welcome 
on many bookshelves. 


Ji P. Ketty 
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Pope Pius XII. Most Rev. Jan 
Olav Smit. Adapted into 
English by James H. Vander- 
velt, O.F.M. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd. 
Pp. 296. Price 16/-. 


THE author of this book, Most 
Rev. Jan Olav Smit, has known 
Eugenio Pacelli since his Roman 
schooldays, and, as Canon of St. 
Peter’s Basilica, is familiar with 
life in the Vatican during the 
past twenty years. He has, 
therefore, brought to the pro- 
duction of this work a wealth 
of intimate detail. 

The twenty chapters, aptly 
titled, cover in turn the various 
—_ of the Pope’s life—his 
childhood days; his home life; 
his brilliant seminary course; 
his remarkable gifts of diplomacy 
which merited for him rapid 

romotion in the service of the 

atican; his Nunciature in Ger- 
many ; his brilliance as Secretary 


of State, that caused him to be 


In the chapters 
covering the troubled years from 
1939, many extracts from alloc- 
utions and encyclicals are care- 
fully chosen to highlight the Holy 
Father’s extraordinary person- 
ality, his sympathetic under- 
standing of people of all races and 
creeds, his clear grasp of world 
problems, his anxious efforts for 
, his untiring labours for the 
and persecuted, and 
his outstanding leadership of a 
world-wide organisation in those 
days of ‘‘ darkness over the 
earth.”’ 

The reader will close this book 
not only with a deeper apprec- 
iation of the present Holy Father 
but also with a clearer conception 
of the vast machinery of Church 
government and of the magnitude 
of the task confronting the Church 
in the world of today. 

The proofs of the original were 
submitted to the Holy Father 
himself, who autographed a 
special blessing for the work. 
MATTHEW GREHAN. 
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Reserved Sins and Censures, 

Rev. Francis Cremin, D,D,, 

J.U.D. Maynooth: St. Pat- 

rick’s College. Pp. 28. Price 1/6, 
THE author, who is Professor of 
Moral Theology and Canon Law 
at Maynooth, treats of a matter 
that troubles at some time op 
other almost every priest on the 
mission. Good order and clarity 
make this small work a valuable 
addition to the text-book. To 
be obtained from—The Office of 
The Irish Theological Quarterly, 


Maynooth. 
J. G. McGarry 


En suivant la Bible. 

Tour du Pin. . xiii, 128, 

Paris: Lethiellieux. 1950. 17% 

francs. 
Tuts little book, remarkably con- 
cise and complete, should be 
useful to priests or teachers 
planning a course of instructions 
to combine the catechism outlines 
with scriptural illustrations for 
adults or converts. Its selection 
of texts from the old and new 
testaments arranged in chron 
ological order form an easy and 
natural introduction to Catholie 
teaching, while at the same time 
stirring up an interest in the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

P. J. BRopHY 


Our Lord: An Outline Life of 
Christ. Gerard Lake, SJ. 
London: Burns Oates. Price 8/6 
Durina the war Father Lake 


Forces, so mselt 
to the formidable task of providing ay 
one. The result is a well-connec 
narrative, simple, direct and wkq 
pretentious, and likely to appeal 
to that wide class of readers wha 
while prepared to read books 
about the life of Christ, think that 
a special clarism is needed @ 
go to the actual Gospels themselves 
The order followed is that of Pér 
Lagrange as found in Msgr. Bat 


ton’s Harmony. 
Tuomas HALtToN 
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q 
could not discover a straight 
forward life of Christ to put in them 
hands of people entering themy 
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WHAT IS THE MASS ? 


This book makes no dala to treat its subject fully, but is an 
introduction, a text-book especially for Catholic Actionists, 
seminarians, and more generally for all those who, individ- 
ually, or in groups, wish to make a study of the Mass. It is 
divided into four sections: Doctrinal (What is the Mass?); 
Historical (The Origins of the Mass and the development of 
the Roman liturgy down to our own times); Liturgical (An 
analysis of the text of the Roman Mass); Practical — to. 


take part in the Mass) 


in paper 5/-d 
in cloth 7/6d 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


84 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


* addition to our compre- 

hensive stocks of Church 
Music, we now have a selec- 
tion of Masses and Motets for 
equal and mixed voices, from 
tiie catalogues of Van Rossum 
Holland. Also selections 
from the catalogues of Fischer 
Bros.; McLaughlin and Reilly ; 
Rushworth and Dreaper; 
Chester ; and Co., ote., 
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MUSIC SALON 
% DAWSON S&ST., DUBLIN 


"Phone 74887 


*Phone: 

Dublin 62374/5. Cork 21471/2. 
The Mark of Quality from 
every angle... from every 
point of view ... the Royal 
is the finest, most efficient 
writing machine ever pro- 
duced. Let your typists 

_ prove this to their satis- 
faction—and to yours. 
Have your Royal repre- 
sentative show you a new 
Royal ... see for yourself 

‘why ‘Royals are the 


'WORLD’S NO. 1 
STANDARD and PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 
Royal Typewriters 
THE TYPEWRITER CO. 
(IRELAND) LTD., 


37, South Frederick St., Dublin. 
9, Washington St., Cork. 
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Expert attention—that’s what you get from the specially trained am 
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